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THE KINGDOM OF FATHER DIVINE 


BY HADLEY CANTRIL 


Princeton University 


AND 


MUZAFER SHERIF 


Ankara, Turkey 


THE Kincpom as A Microcosm 


THER Divine is God!” 

Whether whispered, spoken, sung or shouted hysterically, 
these words are believed by hundreds, even thousands, of people. 
(hey may be heard almost any afternoon or evening at the main 
kingdom of heaven, housed in an ordinary brick structure form- 

g part of a crowded street in the center of New York’s Harlem. 
During the past few years the street has been more crowded than 
ever, for now Father Divine’s cars and busses with their placards 
of * Peace,” “ We thank you, Father,” and “ Father Divine’s peace 
mission” are lined along the curbing. Nearby laundries, cafe- 
terias, and small shops, otherwise like most of their kind, display 
signs of “ Peace,” “ Special attention given to FATHER DIVINE 
children. I thank you.” On Saturday and Sunday afternoons 
and evenings moving crowds fill the sidewalk in front of king- 
dom headquarters. Sooner or later most people are inside.’ 

The doors of the kingdom are always open. In the small 
corridor leading to the upstairs assembly hall we face a brightly 
colored sign: “The relaxation of your conscious mentalities is 
but the reconception of God’s omniscience.” The hall itself is 
filled with believers, sitting on simple wooden benches. Most 
of them are negroes, with a sprinkling of whites. White visitors 
are easily recognized. They are given seats or ushered to the 
platform at the front of the hall. 


‘More complete biographical accounts of the Reverend M. J. Divine and both 
historical and descriptive accounts of his movement may be found in R. A. Parker, 
The Incredible Messiah (Boston: Little, Brown, 1937); John Hosher, God in a Rolls 
Royce (New York: Hillman-Curl, 1936); and S. McKelway and A. J. Liebling, Who is 
this King of Glory? New Yorker, June 13, 20, and 27, 1936. 
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145 
The room is filled with crude banners. High overhead are 

stretched in silver letters “Father Divine is Dean of the Uni- 

verse.” The followers (or “children,” as they call themselves) 

are singing the verse: 

Father Divine is the captain 

Coming around the bend 


And the steering wheel's in his hand. 


The song has five verses. Singing is accompanied by a small 
brass band. No one officially leads the “ children.” It is unneces- 
sary. A few already know the song, and the rest soon catch the 
simple rhythm. The crescendo increases with each verse. At the 
end of this song, a large, middle-aged colored woman testifies 
how Father cured her bad knee, which specialists had been 
unable to help. Some listen, others close their eyes and moan. 
Shouts of “Isn’t it wonderful!” “He’s so sweet!” and “We 
thank you, Father!” are frequent. One or two hysterical negroes 
walk around dazed and shouting, occasionally falling. The testi- 
mony ends with the first line of another song, sung with great 
feeling by the testifier. It is immediately picked up by others. 
The band catches the tune. Soon all are singing: 


One million blessings, 
Blessings flowing free, 
Blessings flowing free, 
There are so many blessings, 


Blessings flowing free for you. 


As the song continues (substituting “billion” and “ trillion ” 
for “ million”), some begin to sway; shouting becomes more 
frequent, a white man jumps up and down praising Father, the 
rhythm is emphasized by the clapping of the children. Still no 
one is leading them. This song ended, there is another testi- 
monial. A man castigates himself for his former sins. He was 
an adulterer. He had stolen food and money. He had been a 
drunkard. Someone told him about Father. He came to hear 
him and was immediately cured of his evil ways. He intersperses 
his testimony with “I do thank you, Father. You are so wonder- 
ful.” Other children confirm his belief. They listen intently to 
his confession. He talks for about ten minutes, exhausting him- 
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self with the vitality of his speech. He sits down, wipes his face, 
puts his head on his knees. Someone begins to sing: 


Now don’t let me say it, unless I mean it. 

Oh! Don’t let me say it, unless I mean it. 
For I know it will manifest just as I’ve seen it, 
Since you are here, Sweet Father. 


it has eleven verses and a chorus. The last verse is sung loudly, 
with clapping and many outbursts, some of the children tap 
dancing, some crying, some laughing. 

This spontaneous flow of songs and testimonials continues for 
hours on end. There is perfect freedom to do what one wants— 
to sing, shout, cry, sway, jump, meditate, testify, or dance. Fre- 
quently the eyes turn to the many banners on the wall where 
home-made signs tell us: 

Father Divine is God Almighty. The same one that John said, “ There 


would come one greater yet and I will baptize you with the holy ghost 
and fire.” 


Out of one people Father Divine made all men, therefore races, colors, 
creeds, distinction, divisions, nationalities, groups, segregation, nicknames, 
classes, and all such abominations must come to an end. All these things 
are of the flesh and no flesh shall glorify itself in the presence of the 
almighty Father Divine. Man’s day is done. God alone shall reign. This 
is his day of reign. Thank you Father. 


Our justice and truth is called in the expression of the Father. Peace. 


Peace, peace, peace! Father Divine is the wonderful counsellor, Prince of 
Peace. At his name all war shall cease. 


We turn to our colored neighbor and ask him when Father 
Divine is coming. He looks at us blissfully and says, “He's 
here.” “Where?” He points at random: “ He’s there, there, 
everywhere. He’s in your heart.” Another follower notices our 
dilemma and advises us to go downstairs to the banquet table. 
Father speaks there, if he speaks at all. Many have already gone 
down. It is about 11 P.M. 

The banquet hall is filled. A large horseshoe table takes up 
most of the space, and around it are seated about a hundred 
children. Another hundred or more are standing in the crowded 
spaces nearby. There is one conspicuously vacant place at the 
head of the table, near which sit several well-dressed negroes and 
one white. We are told they are Angels. They seem more self- 
possessed, more patient, more intelligently alert than the rest. 
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On the table in front of the Angels are great platters of turkey, 
chicken, cold cuts, fruit and bread. The air is close and sticky. 

This room, too, is lined with banners, proclaiming such senti- 
ments as: 


Father Divine is the only redemption of man. 
Father Divine is God and a little child shall lead them. 


In general the group downstairs is more orderly, more unified 
than it was upstairs. Still there is no leader present. Yet here is 
a self-contained microcosm, bound together by a common set of 
norms. 


Factors CREATING AND SUSTAINING THE MICROCOSM 


The testimonials which continue show that within the micro- 
cosm basic needs are satisfied. Children who live outside the 
kingdom also tell how Father has provided for them. One 
woman says, “I thank you, Father Divine, God almighty, for 
what you have done for us since coming in contact with the Peace 
Mission. Thank you, Father. My brother was ill and suffering 
pain and covered with sores. In two weeks’ time he was able to 
work without pain or sores. Truly there is nothing to do but 
to thank you, Father.” Another ends her testimonial in song: 


Father I thank thee, Father I thank thee, 
Father I thank thee, for what You've done for me. 


The testimony of Life Dove—a pretty young negress—is received 
enthusiastically: “ People have been talking about God for many 
years, but today, a God whom you can’t see or never have any 
personal contact with just doesn’t fill the bill. A promise of 
some home far beyond the clouds, with milk and honey flowing 
freely, really isn’t what it takes to keep going down here, on 
terra firma. If God can’t take care of me here and now, then 
how can I know or even believe He'll do so very much after I’m 
dead and gone. . . . Now, all in all, I ask you, what more of 
a God do you want, than one who'll give you shelter, food to 
eat, clothes to wear and freedom from sickness, worry and fear? 
Now isn’t that wonderful! ” ? 


2 The Spoken Word, August 18, 1936, 21. This is a semi-weekly publication of the 
Peace Mission. Weekly magazines are The World-Herald and The New Day. The 
kingdom's newspaper, The New York News, is published each Saturday. 
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In return for the benefits they receive, supposedly everything 
the children have is Father’s—their money, their services, their 
thought, their love. Those who come to live in one of the 
numerous kingdoms give Father their property, their insurance, 
their extra clothes, their savings—everything. Most of those who 
live outside the kingdoms give him something after providing 
minimum needs for themselves. 

Even more important for the unity of the microcosm is the 
common “ positive attitude” Father has inculcated in them. 
They are told constantly “to visualize Him, so they can realize 
Him, so they can materialize Him.” “If you concentrate your 
thoughts and your energy and your mentality in the Positive 
direction you must produce and receive the results of the POSI- 
PIVENESS, which will be SUCCESS and PROSPERITY and 
HARMONY, where the negative direction will cause the result 
to be the expression of negation with all of its expressions and 
from all of its angles. You see, that is the Mystery.” * 

The effect of the positive attitude—constantly thinking of 
Father and thanking him—is to cause the thought to enter “ the 
sub-conscious mentality so that your very sub-consciousness got 
i, then and there, you had it. Now isn’t that wonderful? As 
you had it, so you have it. By this, you can speak the Words 
into ‘ tangibilization’ or outer expression ‘ visibilated’ and cause 
mankind to observe that which you have been thinking. This 
is a beautiful thought, is it not—the great Universal Brotherhood 
of man and the conscious recognition of the FATHERHOOD 
of GOD, and the realization of the PRESENCE of both it and 
them—of both HIM or HE and them.” * 

To protect the “positive attitude” and to make it easier to 
cultivate, Father has strictly forbidden his children to have any 
direct outer contact with possible sources of “ negative attitudes ” 
—those which would shift concentration from him to something 
else. The children are forbidden to read any newspapers or 
magazines except those published by Father. They must read 
only the books Father or his Angels recommend. They must 
listen to no radio programs except when Father broadcasts. 
They are not allowed to attend moving picture shows. Their 
senses, as well as their services and thoughts, are Father’s. 


® Hosher, op. cit., 167 f. 
* The New Day, July 9, 1936, 4 f. 
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The unity of the microcosm is further preserved and empha- 
sized by the almost complete break most of the children in the 
kingdom have made with the outer world. For one thing, all 
dates appearing in any publications are followed by the letters 
ADFD—Anno Domini Father Divine, although some of the 
followers interpret the letters more simply as “ Always Divine 
Father Divine.” The new frame of reference is further estab 
lished by the rebirth of the follower. Since he is “ reborn” when 
he enters the kingdom, his age is reckoned from that date. He 
gives up, furthermore, his former name and identity, receiving 
another name by revelation and thereby severing a whole host of 
past associations, personal and social values. The new name is 
a “kingdom” name which fits the pattern of the new world: 
Quiet Devotion, Glorious Illumination, Crystal Star, Job Patience, 
Celestial Virgin, Fineness Fidelity, Flying Angel, Rolling Stone, 
Quiet Love, Wonderful Devotion. 

With the disappearance of the old identity goes all thought of 
race, color, or vocation. “All God’s children are equal.” “In 
God’s sight there is no difference in color.” No one is allowed to 
use the words “ black,” “white,” or “negro” in the kingdom. 
One speaks of “ A person of the darker (or lighter) complexion.” 

A new vocabulary has been created to express the wonderful- 
ness of Father. Father sets the pace in coining words and 
phrases; the children imitate him. Another extract from one of 
Father’s messages shows some typical “kingdom” words. “Ii 
is a privilege to realize GOD as INFINITE, EVER-PRESENT 
and OMNIPOTENT, and yet INCARNATABLE and REPRO- 
DUCIBLE and RE-PERSONIFIABLE, as HE has been PER- 
SONIFIED. GOD would not be OMNIPOTENT, the same 
today, yesterday and forever, if HE were not REINCARNA 
TABLE. GOD would not be the same today, yesterday and 
forever, if HE were not REPPERSONIFIABLE. Now isn’t that 
wonderful?” (“Truly wonderful!” assert the children.) 

Parents who join the kingdom are separated as man and wife. 
They generally leave their children behind in the outer world 
to fend for themselves. More frequently a single parent (usually 
the mother) enters the kingdom, forgetting and giving up com- 
pletely children and spouse. Worldly habits such as smoking 
and drinking are taboo. There is no co-habitation in the king- 
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doms. The general positive attitude is sufficiently dynamic to 
overcome these specific, worldly behavior patterns. All signs of 
bodily afflictions, such as glasses, trusses, or crutches are thrown 
away. Ailments are forgotten. No medical or dental attention 
is allowed. 

The isolation achieved by the follower when he breaks thus 
from the outer world in his change of name, his reckoning of 
time, his contacts, his habits, his thoughts, and his close personal 
associations, makes it possible for him to form a new frame of 
reference very similar to that of the other children around him. 
The deliberate cultivation of the “ positive attitude” keeps the 
children psychologically united. During the meetings they are 
kept overtly together by the simple words of the songs, the simple 
melodies of their particular variety of spirituals, and, above all, 
by the simple rhythms which instill the behavioral accompani- 
ments of clapping and swaying and often lead to a more exag- 
gerated physical activity. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AND CONFLICTS WITHIN MIcRocosM 


But within the boundaries of this small world are still found 
differences and conflicts characteristic of any group of people. 


An observer will notice the differential enthusiasms of the fol- 
lowers: a few are hysterical, many are excited, some are calm 
and deliberate. Inquiry reveals that there are differential sacri- 
fices: though most of the children give all they possess and earn, 
some withhold a small portion, while others keep their material 
things to themselves. The testimonials, too, reflect varying 
degrees of enthusiasm and sacrifice. Father’s rewards are meted 
ut unequally because of his realization that different children 
have different values for his purposes. One finds within the 
kingdoms individuals seemingly possessing no more personality 
traits in common than one would expect from any group of 
similar size chosen at random. A high degree of intelligence is 
displayed by some of the followers; a few are obviously below the 
iverage. In short, we may hazard the guess that within the 
microcosm the psychologist would probably find an almost 
normal distribution curve for any measurable trait or capacity. 
Rivalries and schisms develop in heaven as they do elsewhere. 
Jealousy is often shown by those who are not so close to Father 
as some others. An Angel sitting at the right hand of God is 
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envied by all. Father’s alleged sexual intrigues with certain 
Angels create friction among those intimately acquainted with 
the machinations of the kingdoms. More obvious rivalries and 
potential schisms develop in some of the meetings when a 
controversy ensues over the interpretation of Father’s words. 
One follower may preach Father’s gospel in a way which is 
inconsistent with the meaning another follower has derived. If 
a quarrel seems imminent, an Angel will intervene and point 
out, “Father wants only praise. Preaching is His exclusive 
right,” or, “It is Spirit that makes you praise Father this way 
cr that way.” Hereupon the controversy stops; all seem satisfied 
with the explanation and the Angel sings, “ Father writes on 
the wall,” temporarily dissolving dissension. 

To avoid sectarianism within the kingdoms, Father teaches 
his children to tell all their secrets to him alone. His chief 
Angels spread the doctrine of peace and serve as spies. For 
example, a possible rupture in the Los Angeles kingdom was 
prevented by Faithful Mary (“ Angel No. 1”), who went from 
New York as Father’s personal missionary. To these western 
brethren she explained: “ Father says when you write something 
about his works and criticize, you are trying to knock him and 
he will expose you. Because whenever you have anything you 
want God to know personally, you will tell God alone. You 
may know when you are writing up something and putting 1: 
in the paper you want every one to know about it. Now if you 
loved Father, in the mortal consciousness, and you had a sister 
who got pregnant, or broke a leg, as we called it in the South, 
don’t you know you would not have it established in the paper, 
because you wouldn’t want any one to know it?” *® 

Father is well aware of the dangers of controversy, against 
which he warns his children. They must align themselves with 
“cosmic forces” or the cosmic forces will destroy them. “God 
will express dissatisfaction, or dissatisfaction in what you are 
doing, if you will reflect or manifest dissatisfaction. Now, isn’t 
that Wonderful—for the reaction of your thoughts and actions 
may be manifested in the atmospheric conditions of the weather. 
It is indeed Wonderful! This has been the experience of all 


Religions. The Cosmic Forces of Nature through the Ages, 


5 Hosher, op. cit., 153f 
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worked according to the conscious mentality of the people. 
When their minds were antagonistic and conflicting one with 
the other, the atmospheric conditions would be exhibited from 
that angle of expression. Now isn’t that Wonderful!” ° 

The cosmic forces are all on Father’s side. He can turn them 
against dissenters, who thus are caused to sicken and to die. “If 
man works inharmonious to Me we believe the Cosmic Forces 
of Nature will destroy him.” * These mysterious forces are the 
causes of wars, floods, tornadoes, race riots, storms, pain, and 
disease. They can be brought under the control of the individual 
to work for his personal satisfaction and happiness only when 
there is “ harmony in his conscious mentality.” 


POLARIZATION AROUND CONCRETE SYMBOL 
Father’s children, then, are likely to quarrel individually or in 
groups during his absence. The “cosmic forces” may tend to 
catapult some of them away from the kingdom’s center of 
gravity. But as the time for Father’s appearance approaches, all 
lifferences dissolve. The developing crescendo of the songs in 
the banquet hall downstairs and the general increase in excite- 
ment indicate that personal identity is being submerged in a 
mmon value. All thoughts are centered on Father. All eyes 
ire searching for a concrete focal point—found in the empty 
chair at the head of the table. The songs themselves reflect the 
ntense need for the symbol of this common feeling: 
Father, I love you, Father I do. 
Father, I love you, Father I do. 


Father, I trust you, Father I do. 


Father, I trust you, Father I do. 


I 
Father, I need you, Father I do. 
Father, I need you, Father I 


do. 


Father arrives. His entrance is greeted with an uproar. He 
; an unusually short, well-dressed negro about 60 years old, 
though he looks younger. He sits down. Dishes of hot food 
are brought him which he blesses by starting on their way around 
the large table. Sometimes Father pours coffee. All the while 
there is more singing, interspersed with more testimonials. 
Father seems unmoved by all of this turmoil. He pays abso- 


© The Spoken Word, August Il, 1936, 5. 
Hosher, op. cit., 121. 
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Jutely no attention to the praises heaped upon him. The most 
glowing testimonial fails to excite him. He knows that it is 
unnecessary to respond to each song or testimonial. He knows 
that he is already the idol of the people, a symbol already created 
by their intense feeling. And since the idol is strong in the 
minds of the children, it needs no support from the outside. Hy 
eats and chats with his neighbor though he may somewhat 
nervously drink many glasses of water while undergoing this 
bombardment of adoration. Those at the table eat heartily as 
Father has told them to do. When one person finishes his meal, 
another takes his place. After an hour or so of eating, most of 
the children are happily replete. 

Now that Father has satisfied their hunger, the followers 
appear blissfully content. Satiety has further dulled all critical 
processes. The unity of their attitudes, their full stomachs, and 
their fatigue make them more suggestible than ever. Their 
testimonials and songs show that all ego identities have broken 
down. They are one with God. 

Father rises to speak. His opening words sustain the identity 
in the minds of the children. “Peace, everyone.” “Peace, 
Father,” shout the children. “Here you are and there I am, 
there I sit and here you stand, and yet I sit and stand as well as 
sit in the midst of the children of men. As you are so am I and 
as you may be, so am I that you might be partakers of the Nature 
and the Characteristics of Christ.”" Or “Here we all are again, 
just the way we should be, just as I am. When I say, ‘ Here we 
all are again, it means nothing less than the consciousness of 
the Allness of God in the likeness of man, and the nothingness 
of man, where such a recognition stands. Now isn’t that wonder 
ful? A place wherein you can stand, where all the Allness of 
God and the nothingness of matter will be a reality to you.” ” 

For several minutes he directly sustains their belief that he is 
God and that they are part of him: “Oh, it is a privilege to live 
in the Land of the Living, where God Himself according to the 
Scripture, shall be with us, and shall be your God and you shall 
be His People, for the Mouth of Spirit is Speaking. Oh, it is a 
privilege to realize, every positive spoken word can and will be 
materialized if you will allow such to be, by the sacrifice of your 


§ The Spoken Word, August 18, 1936, 17. 
® Jhid., May 30, 1936, 17. 
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life for that which you have spoken.” ’” There is no doubt in 


the minds of the children that they are face to face with God. 
“ We believe every word you say, Father,” they shout from time 
to time. Father reassures them in their belief, explaining that 
“by your intuition you know it is true.” 

The message may last an hour. The delivery of the message, 
like the testimonials and the singing, is dramatic. But Father’s 
exit, like his entrance, is business-like, in spite of the praises 
which follow him to his car outside or to his office on the top 
floor of heaven. 

Father’s mysterious movements add to his divinity. He has a 
private airplane to speed him through the heavens. One never 
knows when or where he will appear. The statement that he 
was never born, but was “ combusted ” in Harlem about 1900 is 
generally known to the children." His letters, which they read 
in their papers and magazines, are the letters of no ordinary 
individual. All of them have the same ending: “ This leaves 
ME as I hope you are and all who are concerned may also be, 
Well, Healthy, Joyful, Peaceful, Lively, Loving, Successful, Pros- 
perous and Happy in Spirit, Body and Mind, and in every organ, 
muscle, sinew, vein and bone and even in every atom, fibre and 
cell of MY Bodily Form.” At the 1936 International Righteous 
Government Convention it was moved and passed that “ Father 
Divine is God.” There were no dissenting votes.’ 

Since he is God, all are under his power—city, state and federal 
officials, kings, premiers, and popes. His publications reproduce 
his letters to Mayor LaGuardia, President Roosevelt, the Pope, 
Gandhi and other celebrities. Occasionally city or state officials 
come to speak at his meetings, but Father, as would be expected, 
always steals the show. If Divine has not yet demonstrated his 
control of individuals outside his microcosm, at least those within 
it are acting under his direction. Before the 1936 presidential 
election Father repeated in sermon after sermon that his follow- 
ers should not vote until he had told them how to vote. “Hold 
your HANDS. I say, STAY your HANDS, until you find the 
man that will stand for RIGHTEOUSNESS, TRUTH and 
JUSTICE for ‘He that waits upon the Lord shall renew his 

'© Thid., July 7, 1936, 17. 


™! Hosher, op. cit., 259. 
12 Thid., 238. 
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strength.’ Now isn’t that wonderful! Now I know you are 
enthusiastic, and filled with the spirit of Politics for RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS, yet I believe every one of you will HOLD YOUR 
HAND; will STAY your HAND, until you get the Com- 
mand.” '* “Yes Father,” cry the children. “ Since,” as Father 
said, “ not one of the major parties, officially and nationally, or 
conventionally, has come to me and accepted of my righteous 
government platform, we must stay our hands.” '* His com- 
mand—repeated hundreds of times—was apparently effective, 
for the Harlem polls were virtually deserted on election day.’ 


IMpAcT OF EXTERNAL Wor_Lp ON MicrocosM 


The world that Reverend Divine has created, the world in 
which he is God, the world in which his commands are obeyed 
is essentially a microcosm within a larger world organization. 
It has its own standards, its own norms. Yet even in the 
moments of greatest frenzy, in the geographical center of the 
Kingdom of God, the realities of the outside world may be seen 
to intrude. One notices that the testimonials of white children 
are listened to more attentively than those of the negroes. When 
a white visitor enters, or wants to pass in the crowd, children of 
the darker complexion politely make way for him. The class 
consciousness and servility of the negro have become so ingrained 
that they pervade a heaven where one of the strongest tenets is 
that there shall be no thought of race or color. 

Because of the glaring discrepancies between the beliefs and 
standards of the kingdom and those of the harsher world outside, 
it would be expected that a follower’s exit from the former world 
and his entrance into the latter would be fraught with difficulties. 
Most of the children spend their week days working in a society 
where Father Divine is not God, where there are rigid differ- 
entiations regarding color, race, and class. What happens when 
the devout follower leaves the kingdom on Sunday night? 

Father is aware of the possible difficulties arising from the 
fact that he demands all of a follower’s love and thought and 
also commands him to do his work well. “Do your job consci 
entiously but think constantly of me.” Both of these tasks can 


18 The Spoken Word, June 20, 1936, 5. 
14 New York Times, November 4, 1936. 
18 
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be accomplished simultaneously, says Father, “if you don’t let 
your right hand know what your left hand is doing.” Those 
who have menial or routine jobs are apparently quite able to 
think about one thing while doing another. The discrepancies 
between the two world orders are not seen by the more ignorant 
believers. But anyone in a responsible position requiring concen- 
tration and intelligence finds it almost impossible to visualize 
Father and at the same time to perform efficiently. Happy Star, 
, trusted housekeeper in a family to which she is devoted, was 
mpletely unable to reconcile the two duties successfully. She 
ported, “It drove me almost crazy to try to plan a dinner for 
the family and guests and at the same time relax my conscious 
mentality. And sometimes when Mr. X. (head of the house) 
would ask me something, I would say ‘Peace. Thank you, 
Father.’ This embarrassed me to death. I did not know what 
to do. I tried to resist Father’s hypnotic powers and kicked 
myself for going to the kingdom and giving up my salary. But 
| kept going.” 
A responsible butler reported that he found it difficult to be 
rt in his duties and at the same time to think always of Father. 
urthermore, his teeth were aching, his eyes were bad, and he 
is constantly constipated. Since Father had forbidden any 
nedical or dental attention as well as the use of drugs, and since 
.¢ butler was giving Father all of his monthly wages, he could 
'o nothing to remedy his condition. And yet, though he became 
keptical of the movement, he did not leave for several years. 
Why is it difficult for intelligent children to escape Father’s 
fluence? They all give the same answer—fear. Father is all- 
powerful. He has told them that the cosmic forces are on his 
ide, that he has power of life and death. Several incidents have 
served to strengthen this belief. In June, 1932, Judge Smith 
ntenced Father to jail. Three days later the judge died. When 
asked about this Father said, “I hated to do it.” Will Rogers 
made some unfavorable remarks about Father in a radio broad- 
ist. His airplane crash soon followed. Huey Long refused to 
- one of Father’s Peace Mission delegations. A few days later 
e Was assassinated."® 
This fear of Father pervades the kingdom. Blessed Life, who 
finally left heaven, had been one of Father’s chief Angels until 


Hosher, op. cit., 177. 
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Father got all his money. Then he was gradually moved from 
the head to the foot of the table. Soon he had a very menial 
position in the kingdom, and Father no longer paid attention to 
him. He grew skeptical. Sores developed on his legs. He was 
not able to speak to his wife when they met at the meetings, 
Why could he not talk to her as to any other sister? He was 
lonesome and desperately unhappy. The bed-mate, with whom 
Blessed Life had been sleeping for weeks, died of tuberculosis. 
His wife finally communicated with him secretly, helped him 
overcome his fear, and the two escaped. But many in the king- 
doms have no outside connections, no money, no job, and remain 
in agony. 

This condition may partially account for some of the psycho- 
paths taken from the kingdoms to the Bellevue Hospital. It 
certainly accounts for the fact that one is likely to remain a 
follower even with rapidly growing doubts. The only people 
who remain happy are the poor and the ignorant who have lost 
nothing by the transfer of allegiance. 


INCOMPATIBILITY OF THE Two Wor .ps 


Some of the more courageous and intelligent children do leave 
the kingdoms. For them adjustment is difficult. Happy Star 
finally left but admitted later that it was eighteen months before 
she realized that no harm would come to her. Although a con- 
servative, refined negress she said it was hard to “hold myself 
in” when she was no longer under Father’s spell. She wanted to 
do in excess all that Father had forbidden—smoke, drink, have 
sexual relations with her husband. Mrs. Y. is also a backslider. 
For Father she had given up her small savings, her family, her 
friends, her reputation as a reliable cook. When she left the 
kingdom she had nothing to depend on. Her husband would 
not take her back. Penniless and worried, she realized that she 
had “been a fool” and didn’t know where to turn next. She 
must make a new life for herself. She does not like to talk about 
her days in the kingdom. She is filled with her hatred of 
Father, “ not for what he did to me,” she says, “ but for what he 
is doing to all the poor souls in there now.” 

These cases could be multiplied. They all illustrate the com- 
plete incompatibility of Father’s microcosm and the world of 
reality. One collapses when the other is entered. Compromise 
is impossible. Behind this fact lies the explanation of Father 
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Divine’s following. His children are people who want to escape 
the world of reality, where their needs are not satisfied, and enter 
into a new world, where they will have material and psycho- 
logical comfort. 

Here are some typical biographical snatches gathered at 
random from conversations with children in the kingdom: 


Mrs. A. (negress about 35). “I’m happy now, but while I was down 
yonder in Alabama, I was bowded with trouble. My children give me 
so much trouble, I just liked to worry myself to death, but since I been 
living in this consciousness, | know that Father is God, and he takes care 
of his own. They wan't my children nohow; they was God's all the time, 
so I've give them up mentally, cause I know God will take care of them. 
Two boys and a girl. The boys by my first husband and the girl by my 
last. Them boys was all the time getting in trouble, and the white folks 
is so mean down there, ‘til it kept me worried. But they ain’t like that 
in the kingdom. It’s just wonderful. Everybody is the same. . . . I didn’t 
know about Father down there, that is not ‘til I come to New York, but 
he caused me to come here to him. One day I just pitched down every 
thing, and left, and I got work and a woman on the job told me about 
Father and I came and been coming ever since. I don’t worry about 
nothing now. Thank you, Father.” 


Mrs. I. (negress about 40). “I made up my mind that I was going to 
New York, where I could see God in the flesh. I told Jim that I was 
going to leave California. He didn’t want to come, so I left him. He 
wan't no good nohow, but I had been living with him a long time. We 
was supposed to be married by the laws of the world, but according to 
God's law we was living in adultery. . . . No, I don’t miss him none. 
He wan't nothing but a worry all the time. When we left Florida with 
our whitefolks, I had to do most everything, then when I got sick, he 
acted like he was mad cause I had to stop working. Men don’t mean 
you no good in this world, and the sooner you find that out the better 
off you are. Put your trust in God, and he will give you everything, or 
else he removes it from your consciousness.” 


Many of the songs suggest past or present troubles: 


Father's going to save this soul of mine: 
Yes, He is, | know He is. 

Father’s going to heal this body of mine: 
Yes, He is, | know He is. 

Father’s going to feed me all the time: 


Yes, He is, I know He is. 


Others express conscious gratitude for the escape: 


I have found Heaven, Heaven at last. 
I leave behind me all of my past. 

I come to rest on his sacred breast. 

I thank you Father. 


* The writers are indebted to Miss Esther V. Brown, a colored student who mixed 
ely with the “children” in the kingdom and gathered many case histories. 
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REASONS FOR EXISTENCE OF MicRocosM 


1. Escape from material hardships. \t is not difficult to see 
why Father Divine should flourish in Harlem, famous for its 
congestion, poverty, high rents and general squalor. “In many 
tenements basic sanitary facilities are unknown. Open fireplaces 
are used to heat congested railroad flats. In 1931 the death rate 
from tuberculosis was three times as high in Harlem as in New 
York City as a whole. The infant mortality rate in central 
Harlem was the highest for any district in Manhattan. Other 
diseases were disproportionately high. The National Urban 
League reported in 1932 that in a single block in Harlem 70°, 
of the tenants were jobless, 18°% were ill, 33°% were receiving 
either public or private aid and 60% were behind in their rent. 
There were practically no recreation facilities for the children, 
except on the streets. In 50 cases picked up at random only one 
was found to have contact with organized recreation. In three 
years the ownership of Harlem real estate by negroes had 
decreased from 35°%, of the total to 5° of the total.” * 

Bewildered and hopeless souls living under these conditions 
readily surrender to a god who literally provides them what they 
have always craved—food, shelter, peace, security. They are 
anxious to believe and to follow a God who says, “I am lifting 
you, and all humanity out of the ruts, the mirks, and mires, out 
of human superstition, out of lacks, wants and all human limita- 
tions, out of all the depressions and off of the welfares and other 
public charities into the reality of God’s PRESENCE, where 
there is a FULL and a PLENTY for all of His Children.” 

When they compare their days in the kingdom with their days 
outside, the contrast appears heavenly indeed. Father encourages 
the children to believe that heaven is on this earth, not on another 
one. “Men have used Religion to keep you in poverty! They 
used Religion to bind you in Slavery! But I have come to break 
their bands and set the prisoner free... . All that they have 
surmised and all that they have striven to get you to visualize, 
I have brought down from the sky. We are not studying about 
a God in a sky. We are talking about a God here and now, a 
God that has been Personified and Materialized, a God that will 
free you from the oppressions of the oppressors and free you 
from the segregations of the segregators. . . .”” To the poor, 


18 Hosher, op. cit., 88 £. See also, Parker, op. cit., 34-59. 
19 The Spoken Word, August 18, 1936, 29. 
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the oppressed, and the segregated these words are an answer to 
life-long prayers and needs, momentarily bringing the individ- 
ual’s level of accomplishment and performance up to his level 
of aspiration. 


2. Meaning provided. The provision of a certain material 
comfort, the promise of security, prosperity, and health, are 
explanation enough for the faith of many followers. One 
finds in the kingdoms, however, some children who even before 
coming to him have had material comforts, security, health, and 
comparative freedom. The desires Father satisfies in them are 
somewhat less elemental but none the less real. For one thing, 
Father gives meaning to the environment in which they live. 
Complexity, confusion, hopelessness, and purposelessness are 
changed into simple understanding, peace, happiness, and a 
faith in the abstract principles embodied in the person of Father. 
A middle-aged white fisherman from the coast of Oregon, 
Humble by name, has crossed the continent several times to 
spend a few days in the main kingdom. He already had food, 
shelter, security, the material comforts of the middle class. But 
the state of the world had troubled him. He could make 
nothing out of changing economic and social conditions. Some- 
how he heard of Father. Now he says, “As you study this 
movement more and get to know Father better, you will become 
convinced, as I am, that Father has the only solution for all 
political, economic, and social problems of the present day. I 
believe Father is God in the same sense that I would call a man 
who knew the laws of mathematics and was able to control 
mathematical formulas and equations, a mathematician. Father 
knows the laws of the universe and is able to control cosmic 
forces—something that only God can do. Therefore, Father 
must be God.” For Humble and many others of his class, Father 
provides an escape from a tortuous mental confusion caused 
by complex, conflicting circumstances. He gives meaning to 
the individual life and to the world. It is perhaps largely 
for this reason that one finds in the movement so many 
“joiners "—people, many of them whites, who have been Bap- 
tists, Holy Rollers, Christian Scientists, and Theosophists before 
coming to Father. Their search for a solution to the meaning 
of life leads them from one formula to another. 


2° Hosher, op. cit., 233. 
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3. Status raised. Even more important in explaining the 
adherence of many middle-class followers, especially negroes, is 
the fact that in Father’s movement they are given a status 
which they have always craved and which has always been 
denied them in spite of their comparatively large bank accounts. 
A well-paid, healthy cook of the darker complexion related 
how Mother Divine*' called for her with her big car and 
chauffeur and how Father called for her husband with his Rolls 
Royce and chauffeur. “We felt like we were big shots,” the 
wife confessed. Their status was raised from that of servant 
to that of their employer or anyone else who might ride behind a 
chaufleur. They were, furthermore, riding with God and the 


wife of God. 

The Reverend M. J. Divine is sincere and aggressive in his 
fight for negro equality. His “ righteous government ” platform 
demands legislation in every state “ making it a crime to dis 
criminate in any public place against any individual on account 
of race, creed, or color, abolishing all segregated neighborhoods 
in Cities and Towns, making it a crime for landlords or hotels 
to refuse tenants on such grounds; abolishing all segregated 
schools and colleges, and all segregated areas in Churches, 
Theatres, public conveyances, and other public places.” It fur 
ther demands “ legislation making it a crime for any newspaper, 
magazine, or other publication to use segregated or slang words 


referring to race, creed, or color.” ~ 

This elevation of social status, even if temporary, is a sufficient 
reason for many people to follow Father’s movement. For 
where else can the servile negro or the outcast white so easily 
find a real democracy? Who else is so openly fighting for negro 
equality? Only the Communists, for whom Father directed 
his followers to vote in 1932 but from whom he has now severed 


all relations. 
Father encourages self-respect by familiar devices. He makes 
good use of prestige suggestion. For example, in the World 


Herald we read: “FRENCH COUNTESS VISITS FATHER 
DIVINE. Joining the ever increasing list of celebrities and 


2! Mother Divine occasionally appeared with Father as his wife, although she was 
generally kept in the background. She recently died in a charity hospital, apparent! 

forsaken by Divine, who will not admit that sickness and death can come to a real 


follower 
22 The Spoken Word, June 20, 1936, 11 ff 
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important figures from every walk of life that have visited 
FATHER DIVINE since HE has made HIS Head-quarters 
in New York, is the ‘Comtesse Roberte de Quelen.’ The tall 
stately, blond Countess, on an extended vacation from her Cha- 
teu Historique de Surville in Montereau, France, was one of 
FATHER DIVINE’S guests, Monday night. Finally overcome 
by the Wonderful SPIRIT of FATHER, and the beautiful 
singing and enthusiastic testimonies of the Angels, plus the 
sumptuous banquet, the Countess arose and literally beaming, 
said ‘I love this place, and I love you all!’” ** Such words from 
foreign, white nobility obviously enhance the egos of followers 
with circumscribed environments and limited opportunities. 

The impression of universality is maintained in sermons, pub- 
lications, and slogans. On the back cover of every Spoken Word 
(a semi-weekly publication) the Kingdom Peace Missions are 
listed. We find that there are 13 in Harlem, 25 throughout the 
rest of New York state, go others scattered over the United 
States, and 22 in other parts of the world, including Australia, 
British West Indies, Canada and Switzerland. Significantly 
enough, at the end of the list we read, “ Because of the unknown 
number of FATHER DIVINE connections throughout the 
world, the above is but a partial list for reference.” A banner 
in the banquet hall assures the children—* 20,000,000 people can’t 
be wrong. We thank you Father.” In a parade held in January, 
1936, a large banner informed spectators that there were 
22,000,000 people in the movement. By September of that year 
the number had increased to 31,000,000. The actual number 
of the following is almost impossible to ascertain. Estimates 
range from 3,000 to 25,000. 

Whatever the exact membership of the group may be, there 
is no doubt that the norms of the kingdom are accepted by 
thousands of individuals. An official investigation of the move- 
ment, ordered by a New Jersey judge, summarized as follows 
the reasons for its growth: ** 

1. Search for economic security. 
Desire to escape from the realities of life and impoverished conditions. 


3. Search for social status. 
4. Instinctive search for God and assurance of a life hereafter. 


°3 The World-Herald, January 7, 1937. Italics ours. 
*4 Committee report to the Honorable Richard Hartshorne, Judge, Court of Common 
Pleas, Essex County Court House, Newark, N. J., December 11, 1933, 35. 
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The first three of these conclusions are similar to those outlined 
above as basic causes for the movement’s appeal. The Com- 
mittee’s fourth conclusion, however, will not withstand psycho- 
logical scrutiny. It would be more accurate to substitute for 
the phrase “ instinctive search for God ” the idea that individuals 
are constantly seeking to give meaning to their environment, 
and that when a meaning rooted in the realities of the world 
cannot be found, the individual either creates and reifies for 
himself a symbol that will satisfactorily resolve his conflicts or 
accepts from his culture some preéstablished symbol around 
which to relate his environment meaningfully.” The last phrase 
of the Committee’s conclusions—“ assurance of a life here- 
after”"—does not seem to square with actual facts. Father 
Divine, as we have seen, preaches that the Kingdom of Heaven 
is on this earth, not beyond it, and that those who completely 
align themselves with cosmic forces will have everlasting life. 


THE MicrocosM as A PROTOTYPE 


This interpretation of the cult allows it to serve merely as 
one example of a great variety of escape mechanisms now obser\ 
able among individuals of various nations, colors, and classes 
who seek an easy resolution of their own mental conflicts—some 
closure from free-floating, incomplete meanings. Father Divine’s 
movement is similar, serves the same psychological function as 
Theosophy, Buchmanism, the Townsend Plan, Nazism, and 
other such mass movements.” It differs only in content, and 
in the particular conditions that have created the confusion 
and suffering from which the followers seek an escape. An 
observer of the Oxford Group, for example, confirms this impres- 
sion with his statement: “They (the Buchmanites) seem to 
have been struggling with the complexities of life rather than 
with any distortion of their own souls. They are relieved to 
transfer to God this struggle with a complex civilization. The 
more complete the surrender to God, the more complete the 


25 Cf. C. K. Ogden, Bentham’s Theory of Fictions, New York: Harcourt Brace, 1932 
H. Vaihinger, The Philosophy of “ As If,” New York: Harcourt Brace, 1925; T. W 
Arnold, Symbols of Government, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935. 

26 For an account of several recent movements, see L. Whiteman and S. L. Lewis, 
Glory Roads, New York: Crowell, 1936; also C. W. Ferguson, Fifty Million Brothers, 
New York: Farrar & Rinchart, 1937. 
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escape from worry and fear. In this escape, lies the great 
attraction of the Oxford Groups.” ” 

Dr. Buchman, in turn, advocates Fascism, another variation 
of the same theme. “The world needs the dictatorship of the 
living God. ... Human problems aren’t economic. They're 
moral.... They could be solved within a God-controlled 
democracy, or perhaps I should say a theocracy, and they could 
be solved through a God-controlled Fascist dictatorship. . . . I 
thank heaven for a man like Adolf Hitler.”** And the Nazis 
sustain a similar fiction that “there is something mystical, inex- 
pressible, almost incomprehensible, which this unique man 
(Hitler) possesses, and he who cannot feel it instinctively will 
not be able to grasp it at all. We love Adolf Hitler, because 
we believe deeply and unswervingly that God has sent him to us 
to save Germany.” 

The disparities between any microcosm and the larger world 
macrocosm become more acute as the discrepancies increase 
between basic and derived needs satisfied in the two worlds. 
We have already noted the collapse of Father Divine’s microcosm 
when a follower reénters the world of reality. The same phe- 
nomenon is apparent when one observes the disillusionment 
of a former Buchmanite, Townsendite, Theosophist, Christian 
Scientist, or Nazi. Frictions between microcosm and macrocosm 
will continue until one of two things occurs. Either the micro- 
cosms themselves must be patterned to fit the needs of an 
individual living in our modern world, or the conditions in the 
larger macrocosm must be changed to provide the satisfactions 
and meanings now artificially derived in the microcosms. 


°? Hugh O'Connor, The Oxford Groups, New York Times Magazine, July 18, 1936. 

* New York World Telegram, August 26, 1936. 

** Quotation from a speech by Hermann Goring, reported in F. L. Schuman, The 
Vaz Dictatorship, New York: Knopf, 1935, 122. 
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TWO SIOUX SHIELDS AND THEIR PSYCHOLOGICAL 
INTERPRETATION 


KY SAMUEL W. FERNBERGER AND FRANK G. SPECK 


University of Pennsylvania 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SHIELDS 


HE use of stiff hide shields among the Plains Indians of 
North America has been the subject of much discussion and 
description by writers in American ethnology. Wissler in par- 
ticular has examined the motifs of protective symbolism in deco- 
rations on shields of this area, showing the predominance of the 
protective value in the symbolic designs employed in shield deco- 
ration as being a factor in the efhicacy of the shield equal to, if 
not superseding, the strength of the shield as a piece of armor.’ 

Such a shield and shield cover are illustrated in Figure 1, which 
shows both the obverse and reverse of the usual stiff shield 
variety. This specimen is notable both for its design as armor 
and more especially for the wealth of protective symbolism at- 
tached thereto. It was obtained a number of years ago through 
a third person from a dealer in Clinton, Nebraska. Though it 
was not possible to obtain, at that time, a native account of the 
symbolism employed, its source of origin as well as its form and 
the type of symbolism employed show it to be undoubtedly of 
Sioux origin, although we are unable to identify the particular 
group to which it should be assigned. 

The shield is circular with a diameter which varies from 17% 
to 1634 inches. The shield itself is made of stiffened cow or 
buffalo hide in the form of a conical boss in the center which 
extends 2% inches above the edges. The entire back and also 
the front for a distance of 214 inches from the edge is covered 
with a deerskin cover held in place with a deerskin draw string. 
The front of the shield is decorated with paint in the form of 
an inner circle, 334 inches in diameter, of a dull yellow color. 
The latter is surrounded by a red circle 144 inches wide and 


+ 


1 Wissler, Clark, Some protective designs of the Dakota, Anthropological Papers 
American Museum of Natural History, 1907, Vol. I, Part 2. 
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this, in turn, by a yellow ground which runs underneath the 
cover to the edge of the shield. 

To the top of the front of the shield cover is attached a loop 
of otter skin, 28 inches long and 1 inch wide, from which is 
suspended an eagle wing bone whistle 87% inches long. This 
whistle has been broken and mended with bone and sinew. Also 
attached to the loop of otter skin is a deer tail 744 inches in 
length. Below and to the right is attached a hoop of wood 3% 
inches in diameter, the edge of which is covered with a tanned 
leather wrapping and across which are two diameters at right 
angles formed with two strips of tanned leather. The upper 
half of this hoop is painted blue, and the lower half is painted 
red. From the center of the hoop extend two red leather 
streamers 634 inches long which also attach a tuft of buffalo 
wool to the hoop. Beneath the upper part of the hoop is a plait 
of sweet grass 14 inches long. 

For 34 inches around the sides and bottom of the edge of the 
shield cover is a piece of red flannel sewed in place with strips 
of leather. From this red flannel are suspended 22 objects as 
follows: 

1 strip of white fur (probably rabbit) 5. inches long with an 
eagle talon suspended from the tip. 

1 similar strip of white fur (probably rabbit) 54% inches long 
from which an eagle talon seems to have been lost, but with the 
leather fastening remaining. 

20 objects strung on tanned leather strips arranged with two 
large glass beads at the top, a piece of smoothed deer bone 2% 
inches long, two more glass beads and ending in an eagle talon. 
The beads are irregularly spherical in shape and vary slightly 
in size. There is great variation in the color of the beads as 
follows: blue, 32; green, 19; white, 12; black, 7; yellow, 5; 
amber, 2; and amethyst, 1. 

On the back of the shield cover are found the following deco- 
rations. Two diameters at right angles are added in blue paint 
about % inches wide running directly vertical and horizontal. 
In the center is a spider-web hoop of wood 3 inches in diameter 
with woven tanned leather strip-filler. Below this hoop is an 
ornament of porcupine quill embroidery on leather in the form 
of a narrow truncated pyramid with the point downward, 6 
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inches long, 24% inches across the top and 15/16 inches across the 
bottom. The ground is of red quill with a yellow quill edge and 
finished with a single row of small white beads. Toward the 
top is a horse-hoof mark in purple quill. In the center is a yel- 
low cross tilted at a go-degree angle, and in the lower part there 
is another horse-hoof print symbol in yellow quill work. Two 
tufts of eagle-down feathers, dyed red, are attached between these 
three devices. This ornament is finished with 6 leather pendants 
fringed along the lower edge—each 1% inches long—covered 
with quill work in red, yellow and greenish blue and each fin- 
ished with a metal cone and red eagle-down feather tuft. One 
of these pendants is missing. 

At the top of the reverse of the shield are g ornaments of yel- 
low quill wrapped around rawhide, each 2% inches long and 
sewed to the shield cover with a small square of blue cloth. 
From each of these are suspended 2 metal tassels, 1 inch long, 
finished with two tufts of horse hair 14 inches long, dyed blue. 

The second specimen of shield, depicted in Figure 2, is from 
the Sioux of South Dakota and comes to us with specific explana- 
tory details. It is reputed to have been formerly owned by a 
Dakota chief, Charles Black Horse. It is in the form of a spider 
web constructed of leather strips and “ ornamented ” with a series 
of symbolical decorations. It illustrates most graphically the value 
of symbol in magical protection as a substitute for resistance of 
substance. The symbolism of the shield was explained to one 
of us by a Santee Sioux ex-chief, Maxpiwitcacta, “Cloud (or 
Sky) Man,” aged between 65 and 70. There is information that 
he died in 1936. 

The shield is constructed upon a metal hoop 1g inches in 
diameter, wrapped with cordings and strips of otter skin around 
the circumference. The center is a netting of deerskin in 22 
concentric rows with a radial threading at intervals of about 1 to 
2 inches. Horizontally across the center is a 244 inch band of 
otter skin to which are attached 10 double pendants of human 
(Indian) hair. To the upper rim of the shield, across the center 
and upon the lower rim are 10 small hoops, symbols of spider 
webs and likewise miniature shields, wrapped with otter skin, 
24 inches in diameter. Small pendants of deerskin and otter skin 
are tied in places to the rim, the band and the netting. On the 
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top circumference are fastened g golden eagle tail feathers with 
‘ufts of green down at base and tip, and on the bottom circum- 
ference are 7 similar feathers with red down. A leather bando- 
ier supports the shield from the wearer’s shoulder. The entire 
shield is called a T ‘oka or “ enemy ” shield. 

Integrally the shield is a symbol of defiance to enemy warriors, 
n emblem of the wearer’s bravery, a pictographic symbol of his 

urces of spiritual strength and invulnerability. Historical events 
in the wearer’s career combine with a certain sense of appeal to 
iis animal spiritual helpers to form part of the rich symbolism 
brought into view. The entire shield also represents a “ scalp 
stretched.” 

Specifically, the meanings of the parts composing the whole 

re these. The central netting, the “scalp stretched,” woven in 
the form of a web, denotes that the wearer is joining the War- 
riors’ Society, the Heyacka members, by presenting them with 

horse and at the same time reciting his war exploits. In this 
case, the narrative was of how he attacked the enemy, killed one 

r took his scalp, and hence claims the honor of recognition by 
the other members. He desires them to take his hand as 
comrades. 

Eagle feathers on the circumference represent “marks” of 
scalps taken, one for each feather. The feather down tufts are 
symbols of wakan, the spiritual force; the red tufts denote 
war, the green indicate that the owner’s intentions are now peace- 
tul. The green down means further that he is safe in the pro- 
tection of the shield, that he “can now go anywhere without 
fear of being overcome ”; the red down that his element is dan- 
ger. The grouping of 7 feathers above and below denotes the 

nations of the Dakota (Sioux) League. The eagle feathers 
furthermore “ spiritually bless” the wearer. 

Deerskin used on the shield represents the power of the deer 
as an immaculate animal of the wilderness to bestow a blessing 
upon the wearer. In the same way, otter skin symbolizes the 
power of the otter, a highly venerated “ pure” animal, likewise 
to grant its power to the strength, speed and strategy of the 
wearer, as well as to his protection. The otter tail at the bottom 
is a concentration of the power of the animal. 

The combined significance of the animal parts on the shield 
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(eagle feathers, deer and otter skin) is that the wearer may, 
through prayer to these wild creatures and power thus attained 
“win anything he attempts to gain with the help of the spirit- 
ually pure wild animal spirits.” The purity of the wild animals 
lies in their mode of life “away from the contamination of 
human contact and especially human breath.” Immunity to 
“attack” by spiritual or by physical forces is the source of 
strength and protection which these animals afford to the warrior 
who has acquired them for his spiritual helpers through dreams 
or visitations in solitude. It is important to note that a taboo 
exists against touching the otter skin attachments in particular by 
anyone who has not acquired the otter for his spiritual helper. 
On the other hand, anyone who has the otter as a helper may 
touch the skin and receive a blessing. 

Red paint smeared across the upper orb of the netting of th: 
shield denotes “blood” or honor, signifying, in the words of 
our informant, “what the wearer would do in war.” Small 
“webs” or hoops, miniatures of the large shield itself, attached 
to the upper rim of the shield represent scalps stretched upon 
hoops, as required by the custom of treating scalps after they 
have been taken from the enemy. The wrappings of otter skin 
and deerskin suggest the “ pure” spirits of these animals drawn 
to the owner of the shield as helpers who enable him to strike 
the enemy and take scalps. The plain “ webs,” those without the 
otter skin wrapping, also symbolize lacrosse sticks, which are in 
turn indicative of conflict. Their presence here indicates that the 
wearer defies other tribes and nations in a spiritual way by show 
ing that he can win “ against them in contests” whether of skill 
or of warfare; for the wearer possesses power enough to defeat 
opponents in either struggle. 

The skin bag of pounded medicine, tied to the upper margin 
of the shield, is intended to protect the wearer. “Cloud Man,” 
when a young man about to enter contests of sport, used also to 
have an old medicine man give him a little bag of medicine to 
put under his arm to make him win. The medicine bag is, 
however, chiefly designed to “draw the enemy near and kill 
him” or cause him to be killed by the shield-wearer. The con 
tent of the bag is a secret known only to the medicine man who 
gave it to the wearer. Its presence denotes that the shield-owner 
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“is after the enemy (the Chippewa).” Another man than the 
owner would not dare touch the little medicine bag for fear it 
would injure him—if his own power were not still stronger, 
strong enough to enable him to touch the bag without suffering 
harm. Its harmful power is so great that, even if violation of 
the sanctity of the bag did not harm the one who touched it, 
the evil effect might pass down to the desecrator’s son or to his 
grandchild. 


UsE OF THE SHIELD IN CEREMONY 

When a man who has acquired war honors decides to announce 
himself to the members of the Heydcka Society of warriors, he 
prepares to attend a meeting of the society and to give to one of 
the members a horse as a gift of recognition. First, as in the 
ase before us, he prepares the “ web” shield as a symbol of his 

wer and intrepidity. Then he presents himself to the society 
when it is in session and dances with the shield hanging over his 
shoulder. During the performance, he recites his achievements 
with boasting. At its conclusion he expects the member to whom 
he has given the horse to take him by the hand, the sign of 
acceptance and admission to perform with the members hence- 
forth as one of them. The shield is then removed from his 
shoulder and hung upon a pole before the company at the meet- 
ing; but after the completion of the ceremony, the owner of the 
shield takes it away to keep it for subsequent occasions. In this 
case the owner, it is added, would apply red paint to his hands 
and imprint the mark of the reddened left hand on the right 
cheek and the right hand on his left cheek to denote “ war and 
what he would do in combat.” 


PsycHOLocIcaL SIGNIFICANCE 
The shield itself becomes a source of spiritual protection 
through the agency of the animal powers associated with the 
owner and represented by the symbols of their association. 
Defeat or injury—either bodily or spiritual, by means of weapons 
or through the agency of medicine or evil magic—are thus 
warded off by the “ web” through which nothing harmful to its 
owner can pass. And besides being a spiritual defense against 
visible and invisible attack, the shield performs an offensive 

function in radiating a challenge and defiance. 
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This “web” specimen emphasizes the protection afforded by 
the shield as a magical “ fence” rather than its use as a physical 
object to be interposed between the wearer and his enemy or a 
projectile from that enemy. It is obvious that the “ web” cannot 
interpose adequate physical resistance to a physical object; it 
affords purely magical protection. It is equally obvious that a 
physically adequate fence would not be effective in protecting 
the wearer from magical assault, for the power of these shields 
is the result of highly individualized symbolisms. Although cer- 
tain conventionalized designs and materials are used almost uni- 
versally in the construction of such objects—as, for example, 
deerskin, otter skin and eagle feathers—still the designs and 
arrangements of each shield are highly individualized and so 
become the personal protective magic of the wearer. The great 
range of individuality of these designs is evident from the series 
portrayed in an article by Hall.* That the magic is individual 
and protective only for the wearer and owner of the shield is 
emphasized by the fact that it was the custom among the Plains 
Indians to place a warrior’s shield on the scaffold as part of the 
burial ceremony. After the death of the owner, his magic could 
not be transferred to another individual. The individual protec. 
tive value of these designs is again emphasized by the custom of 
painting secret symbols on the inside of the stiff shield, symbols 
which could not be seen, inasmuch as they were concealed by 
the shield cover.’ Such symbols, known only to the owner, 
could not be combated or defeated by stronger counter-magic 

The use of the skin of animals and feathers of birds, so that 
the wearer may assume some of the characteristics of these ani- 
mals, is duplicated elsewhere in the culture of the Plains Indians. 
Among the Kutenai, according to the notes of C. E. Shaeffer, 
warriors with supernatural powers derived from certain animals 
and birds (such as the mountain sheep and the magpie) were 
believed to be able to transform themselves into these forms, in 
time of need, and so escape undetected by their enemies.* The 
dried testes of other animals, such as the fox, are often carried in 
tobacco bags in the hope that the individual may acquire some 


2 Hall, H. U.. Some shields of the Plains and Southwest, Museum Journal, 192! 


5, 37-61. 


8 Cf. Hall, loc. cit., Figs. 3 and 4. 
* Boas, F., Kutenai tales, Bull. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., 1918, 59, 255. 
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of the characteristics of the animal by smoking the tobacco in 
which the animal part has lain. 

The present “web” specimen of shield is in the form of the 
hoop symbol—with this same symbol repeated a number of times 
by smaller hoops attached to the shield. Our informant indicated 
that a number of these smaller hoops represent stretched scalps, 
but there is apparently other symbolism involved as well. Wissler 
says: “ The symbol of the medicine hoop, which is in itself the 
symbol of the Great Mystery, is usually a circle and its center. 
This symbol is too sacred to use as mere decoration; and when- 
ever it is employed, the motive is other than that of decoration.” ° 
The hoop appears to be an old element in the ceremonialism of 
the Kutenai and adjacent tribes to the north. Gifts of clothing, 
human hair, and upon certain occasions even infants were placed 
in a wooden hoop and set out in the hills as an offering to a 
Supernatural Being.* In the same connection, Wissler then goes 
on to discuss the spider web motive and to emphasize its pro- 
tective value. 

Among the mounted Plains Indians, the shield was never worn 
on the arm in battle. This arm position is evident, nevertheless, 
in the pictures reproduced from a buffalo robe described by 
Hall.’ In connection with these pictures, one may raise the 
question as to whether this position of the shield was not partly 
or even wholly an artifact of the artistic treatment of the sub- 
ject—a depiction of incidents in a series of Indian battles. For 
the purpose of such a record, it was important to show the 
heraldic designs on the shields in order to identify the combatant 
individuals. Due to the limitations of the pattern of their art 
tradition, all of the figures are shown in profile. Hence, if they 
are to be seen at all, the shields would have been worn on the 
arm in the picture. And it will be noted that all of the indi- 
viduals here depicted with a shield are armed only with the lance. 
lt is difficult to imagine how the shield could be carried on the 
arm if the bow and arrow or the rifle were employed as offensive 
weapons. Both of the present shield specimens and most other 
specimens of Plains Indian shields are provided with a long 
leather thong or bandolier for suspension around the neck and 


* Wissler, Clark, Decorative art of the Sioux Indians, Bull. Amer. Museum of Nat. 
Hist., 1904, 18, 248-249. 

® Personal communication of C. E. Schaeffer. 
"Hall, H. U., A buffalo robe biography, Museum Journal, 1926, 5, 35. 
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shoulder and were thus suspended across the abdomen or across 
the back. 

This position for carrying the shield again emphasizes the 
aspect of magical protection which the object afforded, inasmuch 
as the warrior was never expected to turn his back to the enemy 
during combat. Thus a shield, worn in this position, could not 
be expected to protect by physical interposition between the pro- 
jectile and the wearer, and so could protect only by its magical 
powers. And it may be pointed out further that a shield, if worn 
by a horseman and suspended in this dorsal position, particularly 
with its loosely tied appendages, would tend to swing away from 
the body of the wearer with the movements of the horse. Such 
a moving target, swinging away from the body of the wearer, 
would have the psychological effect of diverting the aim of the 
opponent, and would indeed have a certain amount of actual 
protective value. 

Also of interest in the present “web” specimen, besides the 
protective magic, is the offensive magic attributed to the shield. 
The red paint, symbolizing blood and the deeds of the wearer 
in battle, and the uncovered hoops, symbolizing lacrosse sticks, 
are offensive symbols, according to the informant. But of special 
importance in this connection is the small skin bag of pounded 
“ medicine ” which, according to the informant, has the power 
to “ draw the enemy near and kill him.” So strong is this magic 
and of such an individual nature that no one but the owner dare 
touch the bag. This taboo must be due to a basic belief that, 
if anyone else should happen to touch it, the magic would be 
lost. Frequently such a taboo was laid upon a person by his 
spiritual protector at the time power was first granted to him. 
As is usual in such cases, a taboo is formulated because, according 
to the informant, if one other than the owner should touch the 
bag, it would not only harm him but the evil might actually pass 
to his son or even to his grandchild. 

The entire shield thus represents a group of symbols the func- 
tion of which is to fortify the wearer in a conviction of his own 
protection and invulnerability as well as in his own aggressive 
ability. Psychologically this effect would be more emotional than 

intellectual. If the wearer can really convince himself that he is 
protected by magical powers, he will have gone a long way 
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coward eliminating the usual fears which are present when enter- 
ing into combat; and, by so doing, he will be much more aggres- 
sive and will rely much less upon protecting himself than if 
deprived of his magical protection. One suspects that one of the 
worst calamities which could happen to such a warrior would be 
the loss of his shield. In such a situation, he would feel that he 
was “on his own” and would believe that he was deprived of 
the complete spiritual protection of the magic which the shield 
forded. Defeat in combat largely meant that one’s opponent 
had stronger magic than one’s own shield provided, against 
which superior magic there could be no defense in any case. 

Belief in the offensive magic of the shield would also convince 
the wearer of his own offensive ability and so would have the 

motional effect of directly increasing his courage. It has been 
ioted that the initiation ceremonies into the Society always 
involved a boasting recital of accomplishments which the initiate 
had performed in battle. This sort of ceremony indicates the 
steps by which a belief in the efficacy of the shield as both pro- 
tective and offensive magic was built up. The acceptance of the 
candidate by the Society enhanced the emotional value of the 
magic because it indicated the acceptance, by a tried and seasoned 
group, of both the protective value of the shield (which was 
hung on a pole after the ceremony in the sight of all) and also 
of the asserted aggressive ability of its wearer. And it will be 
remembered that such ceremonies were repeated when a group 
started on a warlike expedition and again just before battle. The 
psychological functions of these repeated and additional cere- 
monies could only be to reinforce the emotional acceptance of the 
shield as a magical protective and offensive weapon. 

The two shields described in the present article make an 
interesting comparison. The stiff shield is probably as well suited 
for physical protection as any that could be made out of native 
materials available to the Plains Indians before contact with the 
white man. It is made out of greatly stiffened buffalo or cow 
hide, which was the thickest and toughest material available. 
The hide of the breast of the buffalo, which is particularly thick 
and tough, was usually employed for this purpose. Furthermore, 
the present stiff hide specimen has the raised center that is espe- 
cially well adapted for turning the course of a projectile which 
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does not hit it at exactly the right angle. One might believe tha: 
the physical form of this stiff shield is as well suited to physical 
interposition between the wearer and a projectile as any that 
could be made. 

Contrasted to this is the “ web” shield described above, a shield 
which interposes only magic against the offensive weapon of the 
opponent, inasmuch as the webbing is too coarse and too fragile 
adequately to turn or stop even a spent projectile. The shield 
is hung, therefore, with various magical devices and symbols, 
which alone provide this protection. “Cloud Man,” as inform 
ant, has indicated the value of each of these symbolic devices. 

But it will be observed that every one of the symbolic protectiy: 
and aggressive magical devices which appear on the “web” 
shield are duplicated on the stiff hide shield as well. Both have 
hoops, deerskin, otter skin, eagle down and red paint; and th 
eagle feathers of the “web” shield are matched by the eag! 
talons of the stiff hide shield. Thus every magical element of 
the “web” shield is repeated in the stiff hide shield in spite of 
the latter’s apparent adequacy as a physical weapon. It will even 
be remarked that the stiff shield, here described, is particularly 
rich in such added magical appendages. 

Indeed, the stiff hide shield not only repeats all of the append- 
ages of the “ web” shield, which we know have magical signif 
cance, but also has the rabbit fur, blue paint, buffalo wool and 
sweet grass which unquestionably must have been added for still 
further magical purposes. It may be that the porcupine quill 
streamer, suspended from the center of the shield cover, the bone 
and glass beads from which the eagle talons are suspended, and 
the horse hair and quill tassels may be purely decorative. But 
quite as likely they may have some magical significance of which 
we have no knowledge. 

Thus we may conclude that the wearer of the “ web” shield 
placed complete faith in the magical protection afforded by this 
object. But we must also conclude that the owner of the stiff 
hide shield had little or no belief in the adequacy of his shield 
as a physical object to be interposed between himself and his 
enemy, for otherwise he would not have added all the magical 
symbolism of the “web” shield and more besides. 
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THE MAJOR DETERMINANTS OF THE PREDICTION 
OF SOCIAL EVENTS * 
BY DOUGLAS McGREGOR 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
I. THe 


ODERN psychological literature reveals no systematic empir- 
M icai analysis of the factors that influence the predictive 
judgment. Yet predictions, like any other form of psychological 
response, are lawfully determined. It is of obvious practical and 
theoretical importance for psychologists to discover the nature 
of the major determinants of prediction, and the laws of their 
operation. The study to be reported in the following pages 
represents an initial attack upon this problem. 

Predictions are instances of psychological inferences. Any 
argument from a premise to a conclusion is an inference, and 
those that are expressed in the future tense are classified as predic- 
tions. The tense in which an inference is expressed is relatively 
immaterial so far as the nature of the psychological process is 
concerned. 

An understanding, not of the determinants of inference, but 
of the actual course of the process, has been sought at least since 
the time of Plato. Previous to the beginning of the present 
century, the most notable experimental attack on this problem 
was that of the Wurzburgers (26). Since 1900 there have been 
many experimental studies of formal and informal reasoning 
or inference (e.g., 8, 12, 22, 23,29). Though the authors of these 
studies are by no means agreed concerning the nature of the 
process of inference, they do seem to agree that (1) generaliza- 
tions of previous experience are essential, (2) some pre-existent 
attitude or set is always influential (3) introspective reports do 
not materially clarify the nature of the phenomenon, and (4) the 
process 1s exceedingly complex. 

While it is seldom explicitly asserted, most experimenters in 
this field have apparently found that the actual process of infer- 


* The author wishes to thank the Committee on Research in the Social Sciences of 
Harvard University for aid in conducting this research. 
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ence is reasonably rational; that is to say, granted certain premises, 
the conclusion drawn from them is not irrational. Sherif (21) 
demonstrates the truth of this assertion in connection with the 
question of the rationality of “ primitive thought.” He shows that 
the apparent illogicality or irrationality of inference comes about 
because the premises are open to question. Wishful thinking, 
or social norms, may influence one’s interpretation of the nature 
of an event or situation. But an inference based upon the inter- 
pretation will in all probability follow logically from it. It is 
the nature of the premises from which inferences are drawn that 
must be examined if one desires to understand the “ irrationality 
of thought.” Pre-formed prejudices influence our interpretations 
of the world in which we live, and our inferences from these 
interpretations are in turn determined by them. 

In the present study we shall be concerned with the pre 
determiners of prediction; with the relevant attitudes, wishes, and 
beliefs that are already existent when the individual is asked to 
predict, and with the objective conditions that have been present 
in the immediate past in the environment of the predictor. All 
of these factors determine the premises underlying the prediction. 
They can be discussed without reterence to the purely intellectual 
process (Schlussprozess) that culminates in a given prediction. 

Social phenomena are particularly useful for a study of the 
determinants of prediction because of the frequency with which 
interpretations of current social events involve either implicit or 
explicit predictions concerning the future. Perusal of the front 
page of any newspaper, or observation of a discussion of current 
events at the dinner-table will reveal that we do not ordinarily 
interpret social events as momentary or isolated. We see them, 
instead, as meaningful links in a chain of happenings extending 
from the past into the future. Social phenomena are usually per- 
ceived to be changing in one direction or another, to be “ becom 
ing” or “tending toward.” ' Consequently, the subject asked to 
predict the occurrence of a social event is not faced with a task 
which is unusual, but with one so familiar that it is habitual. 

In the following pages we shall examine the influence of those 
variables that seem to be the major determinants of the premises 
underlying the prediction of social events. The evidence is based 


1 The belief that some social phenomena, such as economic depressions, are periodic 
provides an example of this tendency. 
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upon some 3500 predictions made by 4oo subjects in May, 1936, 
and upon relevant information concerning their attitudes, wishes, 
and knowledge. The majority of the subjects were students in 
three eastern colleges: Dartmouth, Bennington, and Columbia. 
They were about equally divided between the sexes. An addi- 
tional group of “experts,” consisting of social scientists and 
teachers in the social sciences, served as subjects. 

The technique utilized was that of the questionnaire. The 
subjects were asked to predict concerning nine events, each 
involving a social situation of current interest. They were asked, 
for example, to predict whether Roosevelt would be re-elected in 
November, whether there would be a major European war within 
, year, and whether business conditions would show an improve- 
ment, no change, or a loss during the ensuing year. 

Whenever the predictions were stated in terms of “yes” or 
“no” (cf. the first two examples above), the subjects were also 
asked to give the chances in roo that the event would occur. 
This provided a measure of the predictor’s opinion concerning 
the probability of the event. A subject who gave Roosevelt 10 
chances in 100 for re-election would not thus merely indicate his 
belief that Roosevelt would fail to be re-elected, but he would 
also indicate that, to his mind, the probability of re-election was 
extremely slight.” 

After making their predictions, the subjects provided data (in 
a later portion of the questionnaire) concerning their attitudes 
on the issues involved, their desires concerning the outcome of 
various situations, and the extent to which they were informed 
about political and economic affairs. They were asked, for 
example, to indicate whether they wanted Roosevelt to be 
re-elected, to state their attitudes toward the New Deal, war, 
communism, etc., their political affiliations, the extent of their 
familiarity with the pre-election newspaper polls, the frequency 
with which they read a daily newspaper, etc. In each case they 
were given several alternative categories, and asked to check the 


* This method, which proved very satisfactory in the present study, might well be 
extended. The statement of chances in 100 can be applied with equal ease to the 
subject’s conviction concerning the truth of a statement or to his estiinate of the 

bability of the occurrence of an event. The measure is “additive”; the statement 

t there are 60 chances in 100 for one event and 30 chances in 100 for another 

licates that the probability of the former is exactly twice that of the latter. As we 
hall see, this form of quantification of the predictive response provides a valuable 


means for comparing the predictions of different groups. 
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one most nearly representing their positions. For example, they 
were asked: “Would you like to have a Republican elected to 
the presidency in November, 1936?” The possible replies were: 
decidedly no, no, indifferent, yes, decidedly yes.” 


Il. THe INFLUENCE oF SuByEcTIVE Factors 


An individual’s pre-existent attitudes, wishes, and knowledge 
concerning a given social situation provide a frame of reference 
that will influence the formation of the premises upon which his 
predictions concerning events related to that situation will be 
based. Experimental studies such as those of Lund (16), Poffen 
berger (18), and Sumner (24) have indicated that there is a 
large correlation between inference or belief on the one hand 
and attitudes or wishes on the other. But subjective factors do 
not operate with complete freedom. They are subject to external 
constraint. The individual lives not in a vacuum, but in a world 
of real events. Those aspects of the external social situation that 
impinge directly upon the sense organs of the individual will also 
exert a marked influence upon his predictions. 

The influence of these external constraints has been greatly 
underestimated in most discussions of the relation between wish 
and belief. Regardless of our desires, we do “face reality” to 
some extent. The statements concerning a given social situation 
that have appeared in the press, or that have been expressed over 
the radio, or that have been made by the predictor’s acquaintances 
are important in this connection. There are also, in many 
instances, the actual contacts of the individual with aspects of 
the situation. The subjects were not, for example, solely depend 
ent upon verbal statements for their knowledge of the New 
Deal. They had seen men working on PWA projects; they had 
passed CCC camps in their travels; they had perhaps encoun- 
tered bread lines. All these forms of stimulation may operate to 
change the individual’s attitudes, but they may also determine /us 
knowledge of a situation without materially altering his attitudes. 

We may lump these external conditions under the term stimu- 
lus situation. Part of our task is thus to discover what aspects of 
the stimulus situation influence prediction, and under what con- 


8 For a defense of this a priori method for scaling attitudes, see the Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 1936, 1, 107. 
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litions the stimulus situation exerts constraint upon the free 
peration of subjective factors. 
So far as the influence of subjective factors is concerned, it must 
admitted at the outset that each prediction is influenced by 
|| the unique personal characteristics of the individual predictor. 
an understanding of all the idiosyncratic relationships 
olved could be gained only by an exhaustive study of the 
rsonality of the individual. In the present discussion, we shall 
concerned merely with the attitudes and wishes that are 
mmon to groups of individuals. 


TABLE 1 


ions (in May, 1936) Concerninc THE Posstpinity THAT King Epwarp 
Wovutp ANNouNcE PLaNns For His MarriaGe Berort May, 1937 


redictions are tabulated as a function of the predictors’ opinions as to 

the King ought to marry. The difference between the mean chances 
indiflerent” group and those of the “yes” group is more than 6 times 
indard error of the difference. Other differences in the table are 
lly insignificant. 


DO YOU THINK THE NEW KING OF ENGLAND 
SHOULD MARRY? 


NO INDIFFERENT YES 
N 19 N 214 N 142 
L_ THE KING ANNOUNCE PLANS 
HIS MARRIAGE BEFORE MAY, 
r cent predicting “yes” 32 60 80 
Mean chances in 100 48 51 65 


Consider Table 1, which represents the predictions of the 
entire group of subjects concerning the possibility that King 
“dward of England would announce plans for his marriage 

tore May, 1937. Thirty-eight per cent of the subjects thought 
the King ought to marry. Their mean response (the mean 
chances in 100 that the King would announce plans for his 
marriage within a year) represents the influence (1) of the 
stimulus situation as it existed in May, 1936, and (2) of their 

mmon opinion concerning the King’s obligation to marry. 
The influence of “ idiosyncratic” factors upon the predictions of 
particular individuals is disregarded. 
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Fifty-seven per cent of the subjects said they were indifferent 
concerning the King’s obligation to marry. That is to say, they 
held no opinion concerning the issue. Consequently, we may 
infer that their mean response reflects the influence of the stimu- 
lus situation only; that the influence of subjective factors was 
negligible. 

Such a prediction reflects the ambiguity of the stimulus situa- 
tion. The situation may be highly ambiguous. It was in the 
case of the marital plans of King Edward in May, 1936. Mrs. 
Simpson had been mentioned only casually in the press. Some 
statements (in the press, and on the radio) indicated that the 
King would marry, others that he would not. Some could 
be interpreted as indicating either one conclusion or the other.* 
The mean prediction of 51 chances in 100 of the “ indifferent ” 
group reflects the complete ambiguity of the stimulus situation. 
It is, in a sense, a measure of the “ objective” probability of the 
event in May, 1936.” 

In May, with the stimulus situation completely ambiguous, the 
influence on prediction of attitudes, opinions, or wishes concern- 
ing the subsequent course of events was almost unrestricted. An 
individual, by selecting among the available “ facts” those con- 
sistent with his attitudes, could easily conclude that the King 
would marry, or that he would not.” He would merely accept 
some “facts” or statements, and ignore others. The extent to 
which he had done so would be indicated by the chances he 
gave for the King’s marriage." 

But the extent to which those statements consistent with one’s 
attitudes may be selected from the total mass of available state- 
ments about the issue depends upon the ambiguity of the stimulus 


4 The King had made the conventional request of Parliament that financial provision 
be made for a queen, but the significance of this step had been variously interpreted 
by different news commentators. 

5 It is interesting to reflect on the tremendous change that occurred in people's att 


tudes toward this issue during the summer and fall of 1936. In May, over half the 
subjects were completely indifferent regarding the King’s obligation to marry. Som of 
the subjects indicated their apathy by comments, such as “Who cares?” But by fall 
the King’s marital problem had become the crucial issue of the day. Newspaj 
publicity, along with the romantic appeal of the situation and the ethical prob! 
involved, had changed apathy into violent partisanship on the part of most of t 


English-speaking world. The situation provides an instructive commentary on the swiit 
changes that sometimes occur in public opinion. 

6 Sherif (21) discusses the way in which attitudes may produce a striking selectivity of 
response even on the simple perceptual level. Cf. esp. Chaps. II and III. 

7 It is with ambiguous or controversial topics such as this one that large correlations 
between desire and belicf—Lund’s (16) was .88—have been obtained. 
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situation. If the ambiguity is slight, the possibilities for selection 
become fewer. Table 2 illustrates what happens when the 
ambiguity of the stimulus situation is close to zero. It gives the 
predictions of the subjects concerning the possibility that Hitler 
would remain in power another year.” 


TABLE 2 
Prepictions (In May, 1936) Concerninc THE Possisitity THAT Hitter Wou tp 
Be 1n Power 1x May, 1937 


The predictions are tabulated as a function of the predictors’ attitudes toward 
Hitler. None of the differences in the table is statistically significant. 


IS YOUR PERSONAL ATTITUDE TOWARD HITLER 
A FAVORABLE ONE ON THE WHOLE? 


DECIDEDLY YES AND 
NO NO DECIDEDLY YES 
N = 196 N = 130 N = 48 
WILL HITLER BE IN POWER IN 
MAY ] 
Per cent predicting “yes” 98 93 98 
Mean chances in 100 78 80 83 


Most news regarding political conditions in Germany passed 
through the German Ministry of Propaganda on its way to the 
United States, and the statements in the press and on the radio 
had almost universally indicated that Hitler’s political strength 
was tremendous, and by no means waning. The subjects who 
were strongly opposed to Hitler gave approximately the same 
chances in 100 as those who favored him. The insignificance 
of the differences between the chances of any two groups in 
Table 2 is due primarily to the restrictions imposed on the influ- 
ence of subjective factors by the lack of ambiguity in the stimulus 
situation. There can be little doubt that the subjects’ attitudes 
concerning Hitler were more intense than their opinions about 
the advisability of the marriage of King Edward, yet the influ- 
ence of subjective factors is small in the former instance and 
large in the latter. 


* The “ indifferent " category was unfortunately omitted from the questionnaire in this 

I The trend of the figures in Table 2 suggests that an indifferent group would 

¢ given approximately 80 chances in 100. Since the differences between the groups 

| insignificant statistically, it is unimportant what figure is chosen so long as it 1s 
within the range indicated in the Table. 
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Fig. 1 shows a distribution of the chances given by all the 
subjects that Hitler would be in power a year hence. The dis 
tribution resembles the J-curves obtained by Schanck (20) and 
by F. H. Allport and his collaborators (1) in their studies of 
institutional behavior. Allport suggests that J-distributions are 
found when there is some form of coercion of behavior. In the 
realm of institutional behavior, this coercion often takes the form 
of threats of punishment (e.g., fines for over-time parking, loss 


60 


N=374 


Per Cent 
S 


Frequency in 
S 


80-100 60-79 40-59 20-39 0-/9 
Chances in 100 


Fic. 1. Distrisution or Cuances in 100 Given BY ALL THE SuByectTs THAT HiTLer 
Wovutp Be 1n Power IN May, 1937. 


of pay for being late to work). In this predictive situation there 
was coercion of belief, due to the relatively complete lack of 
ambiguity of the stimulus situation. If the ambiguity had been 
zero (a value that it probably never attains in complex political 
situations), the influence of subjective factors would also have 
been zero, since there would then have been no possibility of 
selection consistent with a wish that was contrary to the existent 
state of affairs.” 

Thus it appears that a difference between the mean predictions 
of two groups holding opposed attitudes on an issue may reflect 


® Note that while this stimulus situation coerced the individuals into certain belic#:s 
about the existent state of affairs, it did mot coerce them into changing their attitudes 
toward Hitler. They remained opposed to him while still believing sufficiently in hi 
complete control to predict that he would remain in power. 
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wher of two things: (1) a small attitudinal difference in relation 
a highly ambiguous situation (e.g., the predictions concerning 
King of England), or (2) a large additudinal difference in 
lation to an unambiguous situation (e.g., the predictions con- 
rning Hitler). The influence of subjective factors is dependent 
th upon the ambiguity of the stimulus situation and upon the 
nsity of attitudes or wishes. It is meaningless to discuss the 
uence of wishful thinking on prediction except as this factor 
f ambiguity is specified. 
[t is sometimes possible to vary the ambiguity of a given situa- 
n, and to observe the effect upon prediction. The “ facts” 
ich were available to the subjects of the present experiment 
neerning the size of the Communist Party of the United States 
re highly ambiguous. Statements in the press were of negli- 
ble significance because they contained little or nothing that 
uld indicate the actual size of the party. Only six per cent 
f the subjects stated that they read the Daily Worker or other 
Communist literature more than rarely. 
This ambiguous situation was made less ambiguous by includ- 
g in the questionnaire a list of figures. The instructions were 


these: 


The membership of the Communist Party 
for recent years is as follows: 


7,000 
9,000 
14,000 
18,000 
26,000 
30,000 


What do you think will be the approximate 
membership at the end of 1936? 


The average increase in membership since 1930 is 4,600. It is 
significant that the mean prediction for the 400 subjects (35,100 
members) was very nearly equal to the sum of this average 
increase and the membership for 1935. Forty-six per cent of the 
subjects referred to the list in giving reasons for their predictions. 
The limits of the inter-quartile range of predicted memberships 
were 33,000 and 38,000. Even the Communists (of whom there 
were only 8) gave a mean prediction of but 37,500. 

That this list of figures introduced a genuine reduction in the 
mbiguity of the stimulus situation was demonstrated in a further 
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experiment conducted at Harvard in February, 1937. Two hun- 
dred and fifty students in an elementary course in psychology 
were asked to estimate the approximate size of the Communist 
Party at the end of 1936. None of these students knew the official 
membership for December, 1936. They were given no other 
information, and they were asked not to consult one another 


TABLE 3 


EstiMATES OF THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMUNIST Party oF THE Uwnirtep 
Srates Unver Turee Conpitions 
(1) Without knowledge of the membership for past years, (2) with correct 
knowledge of the membership for the past five years, and (3) with incorrect 
knowledge (figures five times too large) of the membership for the past 
five years. 


WITHOUT WITH CORRECT WITH INCORRECT 
KNOWLEDGE KNOWLEDGI KNOWLEDG! 
N = 246 N 376 N = 246 
INTER-QUARTILE RANGI 100,000 TO 33,000 TO 160.000 TO 
1,000,000 38 180.004 
PER CENT PREDICTING BETWEEN 
30,000 AND 40,000 | 5 R3 O08 
: 
PER CENT PREDICTING 50,000 OR | 
LESS 21 97 2 
PER CENT PREDICTING BETWEEN 
150,000 AND 200,000 7 0.3 76 
PER CENT PREDICTING 1,000,000 
OR MORI 30 0 0 
MEAN PREDICTION ?* 35,100 172.000 


* The calculation of a mean from these estimates would have been a meaningle 
operation because the distribution revealed no central tendency. There were “ cluster 
of estimate (1) below 25,000, (2) around 100,000, (3) around 500,000, and (4 
between 1 and 5 million 


in making their estimates. In addition, they were requested to 
indicate with which political party they were most sympathetic. 

Having handed in these estimates, they were given a list of 
figures and asked to make a second estimate. This list was 
incorrect. Each of the figures in the correct list used in the 
questionnaire (cf. supra) was multiplied by five, thus making 
the fictitious memberships range from 35,000 in 1930 to 150,000 
in 1935. Table 3 is a comparison of the results from the ques- 
tionnaire with those obtained under these two different sets of 


conditions. 
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Table 3 demonstrates clearly the role of ambiguity of the 
stimulus situation in the determination of predictions. The 
external constraint introduced by a list of figures (whether true 
or false) is the most important determinant of the responses of 
the subjects. It is also apparent that, given a highly ambiguous 
timulus situation, even a small addition of “ fact” may result in 
_ startling shift in the predictions. The prestige of the instructor 
was of course a significant factor in the acceptance by the students 
of both the true and the false lists of figures. 

There were no significant differences in the predictions of the 
different party groups in the predictions of May, 1936. The only 

‘ignificant difference between political groups in the postdictions 

; February, 1937, was between the mean of the third-party group 
d that of the other subjects. The Socialists and Communists 
(N= 26) estimated a significantly smaller membership than 
lid either the Democrats or the Republicans. It is probable that 
ambiguity of the stimulus situation (aside from the list) was 

; for these third-party subjects. Their direct contact with the 

tivities of the Communist Party was undoubtedly greater than 

‘contact of the other subjects. Consequently, the incorrect list 
made the stimulus situation more, rather than less ambiguous 
for them. 


Since the data yield nothing beyond the subjects’ political 
preferences, one can merely speculate concerning the nature of 
the subjective factors which were influential in the determination 
of the predictions when no list was given. Publicity attendant 
upon the reports of Congressional-Committees-for-the-Investiga- 
tion-of-Communist-Activities, and the editorial pages of Mr. 
Hearst's newspapers may have been responsible for some of the 
very large estimates. On the other hand, since the ambiguity 
was so great, it would have been consistent to view such counter- 
propaganda with skepticism, and to give a small estimate. 

The influence of subjective factors on prediction will undoubt- 
edly vary with the importance for the predictor of the predicted 
event. If his own welfare,"” or pride, or ethical ideals are 
involved, we may expect the intensity of his wishes concerning 
the outcome of the situation to be greater than when the situation 


G. W. Allport and R. L. Schanck (4) have discussed this matter in connection with 
rigin of attitudes. People tend to consider homicide more justifiable, for example, 

greater the threat to self. Sherif (21) discusses the same problem in connection with 
lation of social values to the ego (cf. Chap. IX). 
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and its outcome are relatively remote from his personal life (cf. 9) 
Importance is a subjective factor—the degree to which the indi- 
vidual is personally concerned over the outcome of the situation: 
the extent to which his ego is involved. It may, nevertheless, be 
materially affected by stimulus conditions. We have alread, 
noted that in May, 1936, over half the subjects were indifferen: 
to the problem of the marriage of King Edward. The imp 
tance of the issue was zero for them, and it undoubtedly was 
slight even for those who held opinions on the question. f: 
November this state of affairs had altered. People then discuss 
the problem as though their own happiness depended upon 1! 
solution. 

The question of Roosevelt’s re-election probably involved issues 
that were more important to the subjects of the present stuc\ 
than any other about which they were asked to predict. Since 
many of them were faced with the problem of obtaining employ) 
ment after graduation, the attempts of the administration to 
conquer the depression must have assumed considerable impor 
tance. For some, because of their political beliefs, it was vital 
that Roosevelt be ousted so that recovery would be no longer 


TABLE 4 


Comparison OF THE PrepicTiIoNs oF Groups (in May, 1936) C 
CERNING THE Possipitiry oF Roosevett’s RE-ELECTION In Novemser, 1936 


REPUBLICANS OTHERS DIFFERENCE CRITICA 
N = 160 N 246 RATIO 
WILL ROOSEVELT BE 
RE-ELECTED 
Per cent predicting 
“yes” 71 96 25 6.4 
Mean chances in 100 64 78 14 56 \ 
WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
HAVE ROOSEVELT RE- \ 
ELECTED ; 
Per cent “YES’’* 62 54 More than 
Per cent “NO” 83 17 66 More than b 
WOULD YOU LIKE TO | 
HAVE A_ REPUBLICAN | } 
ELECTED? 
Per cent “YES” 82 3 } 79 More than | 
Per cent “NO” 5 70 65 More than s 
\ 
* Capitals indicate the combination of two categories: “YES” = “Yes” plus t] 


cidedly yes.” 
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delayed. For others it was equally vital that Roosevelt be 
re-elected in order that there might be no interference with the 
methods which were conquering the depression. 

Tables 4 and 5 give the data on this prediction. While the 
mean chances of the “definitely no” group are significantly 
maller than those of the “indifferent” group, they are still 

eater than 50. This is because the stimulus situation was not 
king in ambiguity in May, 1936. It was weighted in one 
lirection, as the chances given by the “indifferent” group indi- 
ite. Gallup’s poll (the only one publishing returns at that time), 


‘ 


TABLE 5 
ictions May, 1936) ConcerNiInG THE Possipitiry THAT ROoosEVELT 
Wou tp Be 1n November, 1936 
The predictions are tabulated as a function of the predictors’ expressed 
s concerning Roosevelt's re-election. All the differences in the table 
t that between the “indifferent” and the “yes” groups are statistically 
ant. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO HAVE ROOSEVELT RE-ELECTED? 


DECIDEDLY INDIF DECIDEDLY 
NO NO FERENT YES YES 
N= 95 N = 73 N= 4 N= 77 N = 46 
ROOSEVELT BE 
CTED IN NO- 
ER, 1936? 
Per cent predict- 
ng “yes” 64 78 93 98 100 
Mean chances in 
62 67 75 77 92 


the obvious fact that PWA and CCC projects had put many to 
work, the increased economic optimism beginning to be apparent 
everywhere—these and other “facts” suggested that Roosevelt 
was still popular with certain groups. In addition, the Repub- 
lican Party had shown few signs of life as yet. Landon was just 
beginning to appear in the news. In fact, although Landon was 
the first choice for nominee of many of the Republican subjects, 
Hoover and Owen Young ran a close second and third. This 
“ mid-degree” of ambiguity of the stimulus situation exerted 
some constraint upon the wishes of those most opposed to Roose- 
velt. It prevented them from predicting in complete accord with 
their expressed wishes, but it did not prevent them from giv- 
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ing significantly fewer chances for his re-election than the 
“indifferent” group. 

Had predictions been obtained in September or October, 1936, 
the results might have been different from those obtained in 
May. The stimulus situation had become highly ambiguous by 
that time, due to campaign propaganda, and the issues had 
increased in importance for most people. An “ indifferent ” 
group would have been hard to find.” 

These data show again that the influence of subjective factors 
upon prediction is limited by the degree of ambiguity of the 
stimulus situation, but also that this influence is dependent upon 
the zmportance for the predictor of the issues involved. If either 
importance or ambiguity were zero, the influence of subjective 
factors upon prediction would presumably be zero. In the 
former case there would be no wishes to influence prediction, 
and the predictor would simply record, by the chances he gave, 
the ambiguity of the existent stimulus situation. If ambiguity 
were zero, on the other hand, the stimulus situation would be 
completely coercive. Even an intense wish would be inoperative. 

If both ambiguity and importance were maximal, subjective 
factors would be completely determinative of the prediction. 
Many of the pontifical predictions of political candidates illus- 
trate this form of wishful thinking. And, primarily because 
they succeed in giving the impression that their desires are iden- 
tical with those of their followers, their pronouncements are 
solemnly heeded. 

The influence of :mportance in the determination of prediction 
should not be underestimated. When the outcome of the situa- 
tion is of vital concern to the predictor, even a slight degree of 
ambiguity of the stimulus situation provides opportunity for 
wishes to operate. The factor of importance, therefore, is prob- 
ably the more heavily weighted of these two determining factors. 

It is often helpful to conceptualize the nature of a functional 
relation such as this, even though the conceptualization must be 
very general. The requirements of the above discussion are all 
fulfilled by an equation of the following form: 


S=aX pn 


11 Cf. Vaughan (27) for an illustration of the great importance for many people of 
political issues just before a presidential election. 
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where a represents ambiguity, p represents importance, and S 
represents the degree of influence of subjective factors on the 
prediction.'* All three factors are presumed to vary between zero 
and unity. 


III. AMouNT oF INFORMATION 


It may be objected that the discussion in the previous section 
has by no means exhausted the list of major determinants of the 
predictive response. What about the amount of information pos- 
sessed by the predictor, for example? Is it not true that the 
informed person is likely to be less influenced by subjective 
factors than the uninformed in making predictions? Let us see. 

Since the predictions in the questionnaire were concerned with 
social events and situations that had been widely publicized, such 
things as the frequency with which the subjects read daily news- 
papers, the extent to which they discussed politics with their 
friends, their familiarity with Communist literature, with the 
pre-election straw ballot of the Institute of Public Opinion, etc. 
would be indices of the amount of information they possessed. 
Each of the prediction questionnaires was assigned a score for 
general information on the basis of the subject’s responses to five 
informational questions. The responses were weighted so that 
the higher weights indicated greater information.'* Averaging 
the weights for the five responses provided a score that could 
vary from zero to 3.4. The distribution of the scores for the 400 
subjects yielded a slightly skewed normal curve. The limits of 
the obtained range of scores were 0.5 and 3.4. 

The g per cent of the subjects who received scores below 1.0, 
and the 8 per cent whose scores were greater than 2.3 were taken 
out of the total group for purposes of comparison. Table 6 gives 
thei? predictions on several issues. 

Of the 9 predictions included in the questionnaire only one 
of the differences between the two groups is statistically sig- 
nificant: that in respect of Roosevelt’s re-election. But this 


12 The exponent,—, indicates, of course, that importance is more heavily weighted 
n 


than ambiguity in the determination of S. 
'8 For example, the possible responses to the question, “ How frequently do you 
cuss current political and economic affairs with your frends?” were: a great deal, 
eldom, never. These were assigned the weights 4, 3, 2, and 1, respectively. 
Cf. Likert (15) for a discussion of the validity of treating data in this manner. 
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difference loses its significance as an indication of the effective 
ness of amount of information when it is pointed out that 60 
per cent of the group with low scores, and but 25 per cent of the 
group with high scores, were Republicans.”* 

There is considerable evidence in the literature (e.g., 3, 5,7) 
for the conclusion that the correlation between amount of knowl. 
edge (or information) and lack of prejudice, while significant, is 


TABLE 6 
COMPARISON OF THE PrepictTions oF 8 Per Cent oF THe Susyects Havine Hicu 
Scores FOR GENERAL INFORMATION WITH 9 PER Cent Havinc Low Scor: 


HIGH SCORES LOW SCORES DIFFERENCK CRITICAL 
N 33 N = 36 RATIO 


WILL ROOSEVELT BE 
RE-ELECTED 


Mean chances in 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 
(correct list) 


35,200 


3,500 


Mean prediction 


IN 


1937? 


WILL HITLER BE 
POWER IN MAY, 


Mean chances in 100 
WILL A MAJOR EUROPEAN 
WAR BE IN PROGRESS IN 
MAY, 1937? 


Mean chances in 100 


WILL LINDBERGH BE LIV- 
ING IN THE U. S. IN MAY, * 
19377 


54 53 <1 


Mean chances in 100 


low. Yet we are unwilling, apparently, to accept the fact that 
the person with a quantity of information is not necessarily cor- 
rectly informed. It is the mature of one’s information that is 
determinative, not the amount. And the nature of the informa- 
tion will depend upon both the ambiguity of the stimulus situa- 
tion and the subjective factor of importance. 

If ambiguity is zero, more facts can only strengthen an already 
firm conviction. If the ambiguity of the stimulus situation is 
maximal, more information may but add to the confusion. What 


14 The mean chances given by the Republicans in the former group were 59; in the 
latter group, 64. Hence the difference in the prediction in this case is not necessarily : 
function of information, but may be a function of political alignment. 
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the individual asserts from the increased information will depend 
almost entirely upon his wishes and attitudes. Attitudes will 
operate selectively in respect of the “ facts” comprising the stimu- 
lus situation when that situation is ambiguous, and they will 
operate selectively whether the “facts” are few or many.” 

It should, however, be pointed out that the issues selected for 
the questionnaire were all such that the subjects possessed at 
least a moderate amount of information concerning the situa- 
tions. It is obvious that if an individual possessed no information 
concerning a particular situation, there would be no stimulus 
situation to affect his prediction. Hence the present discussion is 
limited to those cases where at least some information is present. 


IV. Tue Prepicrions oF Experts 


Thirty-three of the 400 subjects were professional teachers: 
social psychologists, economists, sociologists, etc. These com- 
prise an older, more sophisticated group of subjects who, because 
of their “ expertness,” might be expected to predict with greater 
“ objectivity ” than the average student. Tabulation of the data 
reveals, however, no significant differences between their pre- 


dictions and those of the other subjects possessing roughly the 
same attitudes. For example, the mean chances for Roosevelt’s 
re-election given by the expert group (only 15 per cent of whom 
were Republicans) were practically identical with those of the 
group of non-Republican students. 

Table 7 gives the data on some of these predictions. The 
experts were much better informed, on the average, than were 
the rest of the subjects. Nevertheless, for the predictions involved 
in this study, their greater amount of information resulted in 
no significant differences in their predictions. This finding is 
consistent with the discussion in the previous section regarding 
the influence of amount of information on prediction. 

It is commonly believed that the predictions of the layman 
are largely determined by wishful thinking, and that scientists 
and sophisticated academicians are somehow immune to this 
influence. The data of the present study indicate that both 
of these suppositions may be in error. The predictions of the 

® Katz and Braly (14) point to this fact in their study of racial stereotypes. Greater 


cquaintaace with members of a particular race does not necessarily alter the individual's 
attitude toward that race. 
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layman do not seem to be as wishful, nor the predictions of 
this group of experts as free from the influence of wishes, as 
has been commonly supposed. 

Specifically, the “ scientific attitude” is often thought to pre- 
clude the operation of wishful factors in scientific thinking. 
If by “scientific attitude” one means that the :mportance for 


TABLE 7 
CoMPARISON OF THE PRepICTIONS OF THE “Expert” Group 
rHeE STUDENT Group 
Ni 
EXPERTS STUDENTS REPU} 
N = 374 N 
Wil T BE RE-ELECTI 
I ent predictin 85 
Mean char in 100 78 72 5 
POLIT L SYMPATHIES 
15 43 
Third | t ( nt 61 15 ’ 
FORMATION 
Mean 17 
MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
Per cent predicting between 30,000 
ind mie SU 
\ HITLER BE IN POWER A YEAR 
FROM 
Mean chances in 100 77 
WILL A MAJOR EUROPEAN WAR BE IN 
PROGRESS A YEAR FROM NOW 
Mean chances in 100 38° 43° 
* The “experts’’ were more opposed to Hitler and more pacifistic (on the average 
than were the students 


the scientist of the outcome of his thinking is zero—that it makes 
no difference to him whether an hypothesis proves to be true 
or false—then it probably does. But how indifferent are 
scientists in general? It is easy to be neutral—to hold no 
opinion—when one is searching for the truth regarding a rela- 
tively isolated hypothesis, but as soon as one has constructed a 
systematic theory to account for experimental findings (as soon 
one has formed an opinion), it may become important that 
the findings of further experiments support the theory. Pro- 
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fessional prestige and personal pride become involved. Conse- 
quently, unless the data are unambiguous, interpretations may 
be partially determined by wishful factors. The rate of scientific 
progress, particularly in the social sciences where unambiguous 
“facts” are rare, might be increased considerably if we would 
freely admit that the stereotype of the unprejudiced scientist is 
as much a myth as the stereotype of the entirely wishfully 
determined layman.”® 


V. THe INFLUENCE or “ IpIiosyNcraTic Facrors 

The major concern of this study is with the nature of those 
determinants of prediction that are common to many individuals. 
An understanding of the predictions of the particular indi- 
vidual is of course to be gained only through the study of the 
personality of the individual predictor. From this question- 
naire only superficial knowledge was obtained concerning the 
: complex pattern of factors that determine the predictions of 
the particular individual. Nevertheless, even in an avowedly 
statistical study, a brief discussion of some of the idiosyncratic 
determinants of prediction may not be out of place. 

Optimism and pessimism are two personality traits that are 
extremely influential in the predictive process. They might 
almost be defined as tendencies toward wishful and anti-wishful 
thinking, respectively. Both the confirmed optimist and the 
confirmed pessimist disregard the evidence of the “ facts.” The 
predictions of the former are in accord with his wishes; those 
of the latter are consistently in opposition to them. Extremes of 
optimism and pessimism may well be responsible for certain 
atypical predictions obtained in this study. 

Cautiousness is another factor that influences prediction. The 
probability of a given event would be less for the cautious 
individual than for the average subject. 

Skepticism, or the lack of it, may influence the predictor’s 
acceptance of the “ facts.” The skeptic is likely to be influenced 
more than the average subject by his contact with objective 
conditions, and less by reflections of those conditions in the 
é press. When the available “facts” consist largely of press 
reports (e.g., on the political situation in Germany), the skeptic 


16Cf. Ellis Freeman (10, Chap. XIV) for a sound discussion of the problem of 
impartiality in connection with social phenomena. 
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might predict atypically. The individual who is lacking in 
skepticism, on the other hand, will accept more readily than 
the average individual the comments in the press, or the 
expressions of opinion of his friends. 

The reader can extend this list. Without evidence for the 
roles of such variables in the present study, there is little to be 
gained by an exhaustive classification. It may be assumed that 
the effects of these variables have to some extent cancelled each 
other in the data of the present study. 


VI. Tue oF PREDICTION 


The questionnaire utilized in this study was planned without 
reference to the possible correctness of the predictions that would 
be obtained. Two criteria guided the selection of items: (1) an 
attempt was made to sample a wide variety of social situations, 
and (2) only situations with which all the subjects could be 
expected to be at least slightly familiar were included. In spite 
of this nearly haphazard selection of items, the majority 
prediction was correct in every one of the nine instances.“ 

We cannot, however, dismiss the problem of validity with 
the statement that the subjects predicted correctly. It is impor- 
tant to discover why they predicted correctly. For example, 71 
per cent of the 4oo subjects predicted that there would not be 
a major European war in progress in May, 1937. The stimulus 
situation for them (statements in the press and on the radio) 
was completely ambiguous. Even expert observers in Europe 
were almost unanimously of the opinion that “anything could 
happen.” The fact that the great majority of the subjects pre- 
dicted correctly in this instance could scarcely be due to a 
proper intellectual evaluation of the situation. It was rather 
more likely due to the fact that they didn’t want war. 

Ninety-two per cent of the subjects predicted that Hitler would 
be in power in May, 1937. This prediction was correct, but 
we have already seen that it was “coerced” by the lack of 
ambiguity in the propaganda emanating from Germany. We 
have no criteria that will enable us to decide whether the “ facts ” 


17 The predictions of the membership of the Community Party provide a_ possible 
exception to this statement, since only 10 per cent of the subjects predicted the exact 
figure (40,000). The majority, however, predicted within 5,000 of the correct figure, 
and more than 85 per cent predicted correctly in the sense that they foresaw an increase 
rather than a decrease. 
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on which the subjects based their predictions were truly repre- 
sentative of the actual conditions in Germany in May, 1936. If 
the stimulus situation which determined the predictions was 
not an accurate reflection of the actual conditions in Germany, 
then the correctness of their predictions is adventitious. 

In spite of these considerations, Table 8 indicates that the 
majority of the subjects predicted correctly in every instance, 


TABLE 8 
4 SUMMARY OF THE PRrepicTIONs oF THE Group or 400 Susyects For 
ALL THE Events INCLUDED IN THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


ROOSEVELT BE RE-ELECTED WILL LINDBERGH BE LIVING IN 

NOVEMBER, 1936 THE UNITED STATES IN MAY, 1937? 
Per cent predicting “yes” 86 Per cent predicting “no” 57 
Mean chances in 100 73 Mean chances in 100 16 

LL HITLER BE IN POWER IN WHAT WILL BE THE STATUS OF 

MAY, 1937? THE VETERANS OF FUTURE WARS 


Per cent predicting “yes” 9? IN MAY, 1937? 


7 Per cent predicting “decline in 


Mean chances in 100 79 4 = 
size and influence 57 
LL A MAJOR EUROPEAN WAR BE 
PROGRESS IN MAY, 1937? | WHAT WILL BE THE STATUS Of 
Per cent predicting “no 71 MOVEMENT IN MAY, 1937? 
{ 2 
Mean chances in 100 43 Per cent predicting “increase 
in size and influence” 52 


KING EDWARD ANNOUNCE 
ANS FOR HIS MARRIAGE BEFORE Per cent predicting “no 
107 


? 
marked change” 43 
Per cent predicting “yes” 58 
. WHAT WILL BE THE APPROXIMATE 
Mean chances in 100 56 MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMUNIST 


PARTY OF THE U. S. IN DECEM 
HAT WILL BE THE STATUS OF BER. 1936? 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN MAY, _ 
: Per cent predicting between 


35,000 and 45,000 54 
predicting unprove- (Offic.s| membership for December, 
70 1936, 40,000) 


ment” 


and this occurred in spite of the effects of wishes, propaganda, 
ambiguity, etc. 

A discussion of the validity of prediction must take us back 
to a consideration of the rationality of inference, and especially to 
the question of the validity of the premises upon which inferences 
are based. An inference rests upon two premises: (1) a gen- 
eralization, and (2) an assertion that the particular situation 
under consideration is an instance of the generalization. Either 
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or both of these premises may be suppressed (i.c., they may be 
implicit rather than explicit in the inferential process). More 
often than not the generalization is unexpressed, although it is 
implied by the reasons given by an individual for a particular 
prediction. 

The generalizations implicit in predictions of social events 
involve a belief in social laws. Many of the predictions made 
in May, 1936, that business conditions would show marked 
improvement within a year were based on a belief in the 
cyclical nature of economic change.’* This “law” is generally 
accepted today. We may therefore assert the validity of the 
generalization. 

The other premise involved in this prediction was the asser- 
tion that business conditions in May, 1936, were on the 
“up-swing” from the trough of a cycle. Whether or not this 
premise was valid depended upon the nature of the objective 
economic conditions existent at that time. In this particular 
case, many of the usual indices of business conditions indicated 
that we were coming out of the trough of the cycle. Conse- 
quently, it would appear that the prediction of improvement in 
business conditions was based upon correct premises. 

In many of the other predictions, however, the situation was 
not so simple. What is a correct generalization concerning the 
conditions that lead to war? Is it true that war follows within 
a specifiable time after the beginning of an armament race 
between major powers? Or that specifiable economic condi- 
tions lead to war within a determinate interval? The truth 
of the matter is that we cannot adequately state the conditions 
that lead to war. There is no social law covering these phe- 
nomena. But even this is not the end of the difficulty. Suppose 
we were to accept an ex post facto criterion of the correctness 
of a generalization in this instance. If an individual predicted 
correctly the onset of a war, we should assert that his generaliza- 
tion had been correct. But what of the assertion that the situa- 
tion in question was in instance of the generalization? Do 
we ever know what the actual conditions are in the case of 


18 Thirty-six per cent of the subjects used the term “ business cycle,” or an equivalent 
one, in giving reasons for their predictions. 
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international politics? Not even the most competent observer 
of European conditions knows all the relevant facts. 

Exact repetition of a phenomenon under identical conditions— 
q state of affairs that can be realized in the exact sciences—is 
impossible in the realm of large-scale social phenomena, the 
nearest approach being certain periodic phenomena. Without 
repetition it becomes difficult if not impossible to determine the 
truth of general propositions asserting social laws. 

An explanation of the validity of predictions of social events 
seems impossible at present. A prediction may prove cor- 
rect either because the predictor’s premises are valid, or (regard- 
less of the truth of his premises) because of the irrelevant 
fact that his attitudes and wishes happen to coincide with the 
course of events. And, unless the stimulus situation is unam- 
biguous, we have no adequate means for determining which 
is the case. Even when the available “facts” are unambiguous 
(e.g., conditions in Germany), we are often unable to tell 
whether they reflect the actual social conditions, or whether 
they are distorted propaganda. 

It may be that the wishful thinking of a group is sufficient 
to determine their behavior, and thus to bring about the desired 
event. Although some of the instances (e.g., Hitler) seem to 
weigh against such a generalization, it holds in other instances. 
For example, the belief that public confidence has a determina- 
tive effect on economic conditions seems to be rather generally 
accepted. Given an ambiguous situation such as existed in the 
early spring of 1936, the confident prediction of improvement in 
business conditions would be likely to follow from any but 
the confirmed pessimist and the discouraged job-hunter. And 
if that belief were general enough, it might easily alter the 
behavior of a sufficient proportion of the population enough to 
produce exactly the predicted consequence. That this effect was 
not produced earlier in the depression was perhaps because the 
stimulus situation before the spring of 1936 was not sufficiently 
ambiguous to permit of the free operation of wishful factors. 

Regardless of the difficulties involved in rational explanation, 
there remains the fact of the validity of the majority prediction 
in every one of the nine instances. It seems unlikely that this 
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result could have been a mere coincidence. If it was not, 
there emerges a suggestion of great potential methodological 
significance for the social scientist. 

Attempts to forecast political and social events through the 
straw ballot have not, on the whole, been completely successful. 
The necessity for adequate sampling of the population has made 
the straw ballot an expensive and laborious undertaking. And 
there remains always the possibility that people will conceal 
their real intentions when making their returns. That this 
latter possibility is more than remote was strikingly demon- 
strated just before the 1936 presidential election. A poll of 
every voter in the town of New Ashford, Massachusetts on the 
night before election provided a completely erroneous forecast 
of the actual vote cast the next morning (25). 

If the majority prediction of a random sample of the popula- 
tion is a valid index of a future event, then the existent tech 
niques of straw balloting would appear to be needlessly cum- 
bersome. In addition, the factors that may lead the potential 
voter to conceal his actual intentions when marking a straw 
ballot are not operative when he is predicting. He does not 
consider that his prediction reveals his own attitudes on the 
issue. And there is a certain self-satisfaction, an enhancement 
of prestige even, in predicting correctly. We enjoy saying, “I 
told you so.” 

There are several reasons, however, why the results of the 
present study require further validation befere this method can 
be accepted unreservedly. These predictions were all made at 
least five months (and in most cases a year) before the event. 
Would the majority prediction concerning Roosevelt’s re-elec- 
tion have been correct if it had been made in October, 19367 
Would the majority predictions of unselected groups from the 
different states have yielded accurate indices of the final returns 
for those states? Although there were no significant differences 
between the predictions of the students and those of the 
“experts” in the present study, would the predictions of a 
non-academic group have yielded the same results? These ques- 
tions, and many more, must be answered before the majority 
prediction of a random sample of the population can be accepted 
as a valid indicator of a future event. 
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VII. SumMary 


In an attempt to discover the major determinants of the pre- 
diction of social events, an analysis has been made of 3,500 
predictions made by 400 subjects in May, 1936, and of the rele- 
vant attitudes, wishes, and knowledge of the predictors. The 
stimulus situation influencing the predictive response includes the 
relevant “facts” that have been presented to the individual 
through the media of the press and the radio, in discussion with 
friends, and in his direct contact with the objective social con- 
ditions. The prediction is ordinarily partially determined by 
the stimulus situation, and partially by subjective factors (wishes, 
ypinions, attitudes). Two of the major variables that determine 
the relative influence of the stimulus situation and of subjective 
factors are (1) the degree of ambiguity inherent in the stimulus 
situation, and (2) the importance that the predictor attributes 
to the occurrence of the particular event (i.¢., the degree to which 
he believes his own welfare, pride, or ideals will be affected 
by the event). 

Previous studies have stressed the correlation between wish 
and belief, but because they have involved ambiguous situations 
they have underestimated the importance of external constraints 
in counteracting the influences of wishes. The data of the 
present study indicate that when the stimulus situation is 
unambiguous, wishful factors are of negligible significance in 
the determination of prediction. 

The amount of information possessed by the predictor, and 
his sophistication or expertness are shown to have little signifi- 
cance in the determination of predictions concerning complex 
social phenomena. The quality of the information as determined 
by ambiguity and importance is much more decisive. 

Although the events were selected almost at random, the 
prediction of the majority of the 400 subjects proved to be 
correct in every instance. It is difficult to determine why the 
majority predictions of a college population should be con- 
sistently correct, but the fact that they are correct has considerable 
potential significance. 
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THE ROLE OF THE ENDOCRINES IN MENTAL 
DISORDERS * 


BY HUGH T. CARMICHAEL 


Unwersity of Chicag 


HE glands of internal secretion have had claimed for them 

the major role in all human activities. They have been 
said to be directly responsible for body form, for personality, 
for functioning from the time of conception until death and for 
the behavior of the individual towards other men and towards 
his environment. 

That the endocrines do play a part in bodily, mental and emo- 
tional development, just as do other organ systems like the 
nervous or cardiovascular systems, seems unquestionable. That 
all or any one of them play the major part does not seem likely. 
Human behavior—normal or abnormal—is probably determined 
by multiple factors. It would seem that consideration must be 
given to at least three major influences as contributing to man’s 
behavior: first, his hereditary background; second, his external 
environment; and third, his internal environment. Moreover, 
it would appear essential for us not to forget in our study of 
man that he is more than an aggregate of organs, that he cannot 
be adequately evaluated apart from his environment and that 
he is not a dichotomy of psyche and soma. 

There is apparent in the psychiatric literature of the present 
and past decades a trend in the direction of replacing the old and 
incorrect statement that mental disease is a disease of the brain 
by a new and no less incorrect statement that mental disease 
is an endocrinopathy. This trend is not all-pervasive. 

The theory that there is a close relationship between the endo- 
crines and mental disorders has protagonists both for and against 
i. Some have claimed that in these disorders endocrine dys- 
function plays an important etiological role, while others con- 
sider that the apparent endocrine dysfunction may be the result 


* Read at a symposium on “ The endocrines as related to behavior" before Section I, 
\merican Association for the Advancement of Science on Dec. 28, 1937, at Indianapolis, 
Ind 
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of the mental disorder. There are also the views that the 
endocrine dysfunction should be regarded as only a contributory 
factor or as merely concomitant change. Let us examine in 
general the evidence which has been put forward in support 
of the various points of view. 

It is our intention here to restrict our consideration to the 
clinical evidence in man. We do so not because the results of 
experimental work in animals are unimportant. Quite the con- 
trary! And the same is true with regard to studies made on 
so-called normal men in the laboratory. It seems advisable, 
however, to try to evaluate the results obtained from the appli- 
cation to clinical medicine of the knowledge derived from such 
experimental work. 

A detailed survey of the literature will not be offered, as it 
would not serve our main purpose and might instead obscure 
the general problem by directing attention to minor questions. 
Reference will be made to the literature only as it seems essential 
to the illumination of the major trends and to the evaluation of 
the main question. Likewise, no attempt will be made to con- 
sider in order the individual endocrine glands or the individual 
mental disorders. Illustrations from our own experience will 
be given whenever such experience seems pertinent. 

The arguments advanced by those who favor the theory that 
the glands of internal secretion are important etiological determi- 
nants of mental disorders range from the extravagant claims 
made by some writers—that the endocrines regulate personality 
and are predominantly responsible for mental illness—to the 
moderate assertions advanced by others—that the relatively 
greater incidence of apparent endocrine malfunction in the 
neuroses and psychoses suggests the possibility of such an etio- 
logical relationship. Opponents of the theory show similar 
tendencies, and either deny categorically any relation or 
grudgingly admit the possibility. 

The evidence put forward in support of the theory includes: 
(1) reports of a high incidence in persons with mental disorders 
of constitutional anomalies of types common in endocrine dys- 
function, with the suggestion that there may be a constitutional 
endocrine deficiency; (2) the finding of histopathological 
changes in the glands of internal secretion at post-mortem 1n 
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psychotic patients; (3) various metabolic deviations reported to 
occur in patients with mental illnesses; (4) claims of beneficial 
eflects from the administration of gland extracts and hormones; 
(s) the behavior deviations observed in disorders of some of the 
endocrine glands, e.g. the mental deficiency in cretinism and 
the apparent slowing of the mental processes in myxedema; 
(6) claims of changes in the hormone levels in the blood and 
in the hormone excretion in the urine; and (7) the association of 
certain of the mental disorders with periods like puberty and 
the climacterium when there is known to be a disturbed 
ndocrine balance. 

With regard to the incidence of constitutional anomalies in 
mental disorders, much weight is given to studies directed 
towards this particular phase of the general problem. There 
is, on the one hand, the insistence that the hormones are of 
primary importance in the genesis of body morphology, of nutri- 
tion and metabolism, and of nervous and psychic equilibrium; 
nd, on the other hand, a similar insistence that there is no 
such primary causal-resultant relationship. The school of con- 
titutional pathologists is the main proponent of the first view- 
point, e.g. Pende (22) who describes men according to their 
endocrine temperaments as hyper- and hypo-thyroid, hyper- and 
hypo-gonad, etc. Kretschmer’s(14) views upon the close rela- 
tion between constitutional types and disorders of personality also 
belong here, as do the attempts of W. Jaensch (12) to explain the 
predisposition to eidetic imagery in terms of hormone balance. 

As to the actual incidence of constitutional anomalies in 
mental disorders, we may cite the following studies. Wert- 
ham (25) in a study of 923 unselected psychiatric patients found 
disorders of growth in 21 per cent of the group. The incidence 
was highest among schizophrenics (36 per cent), lowest in 
manic-depressives (2 per cent), and was 29 per cent and 26 
per cent, respectively, in the paranoids and epileptoids. While 
it must be admitted that these figures show a greater association 
than chance alone would allow, yet the low figure for the manic- 
depressives requires special comment. Are we to conclude, as 
Wertham did, that manic-depressive patients are individuals who 
show a tendency towards unstunted and harmonious growth 
and whose personalities usually show a harmonious mental 
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maturation which is only deflected by the psychosis? Or are 
we to conclude that this finding speaks against the theory of a 
close endocrine-mental disorder relationship? Rowe and Pol- 
lock (23) studied 4,000 patients who were referred for endocrine 
diagnosis and found that only 1 in 16 of the series gave recog- 
nizable evidence of mental abnormality; viz. 110 had psychoses 
and 140 had psychoneuroses. These figures tend to show lack 
of a close endocrine-mental disorder relationship. Notkin’s (19) 
finding of only eight cases of outspoken endocrine disease among 
6,000 state hospital patients constitutes still more emphatic denial 
of the relation. The statistical study made by Pearl, Gooch and 
Freeman (21) of the weights of the endocrine glands secured at 
autopsy from 1,337 psychotic patients led them to conclude 
that “there is no striking, orderly, constant or significant differ- 
ence in quantitative endocrine pattern between the cycloids, 


paranoids, schizoids and epileptoids. . . . Such occasional, sta- 
tistically significant differences as there are ... between the 


. types in respect of details of endocrine pattern are irregular, 
disorderly and not general.” It would appear from this evidence 
that a direct etiologic relationship cannot be claimed. 

The assertion is made that adequate diagnostic methods might 
prove that a substantial number of the clientele of the psychia- 
trist show endocrine abnormality. We may comment concern- 
ing this assertion that it is striking how rare are the evidences 
of definite endocrine disease in the general run of psychiatric 
patients. It may also be said that it would seem reasonable to 
expect a somewhat higher incidence of neuroses among patients 
with endocrinopathies than among the general population, since 
the endocrine abnormality in itself is a great additional burden 
to carry. This does not, however, prove that the endocrine defect 
caused the neurosis. It has been our experience that though 
the study of patients suffering from certain endocrine defects 
(male eunuchoidism and hirsutism in women) (4; 5) shows 
that the individuals react to the defect as such, it does not point 
to the defect as causative of neurosis in these patients. 

Now let us turn to a consideration of the significance of the 
changes which have been reported to be present in the glands 
of internal secretion on post-mortem examination in patients with 


mental disease. There are two extreme views. Some authors 
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report almost constant association between abnormal psychic 
function and pathological gland structure, and others report 
none. As an example, we may cite: first, the view of Mott and 
his co-workers (18) that the endocrine glands of schizophrenics 
show characteristic changes and that this fact establishes the 
endocrine etiology of schizophrenia; and secondly, the failure of 
Morse (17) and Lewin (16) to confirm Mott’s findings. Morse 
found changes not only in the glands from schizophrenics but 
also in control material from non-psychotic subjects. We must 
ask with reference to these changes whether they may not be 
due to the intercurrent organic diseases of which the subjects 
die rather than to the psychoses. Some who favor the view 
that a close relationship exists between mental disease and the 
ndocrines have said that the use of more adequate histological 
techniques to bring out finer changes indicating functional 
deviation of the glands may answer this specific question. It 
cannot be denied that such may be the case. But, in general, 
the opinion of Carlson (3)—that it is not known whether the 
histopathological endocrine changes “ are causative factors in the 
disorders, contributory factors, sequellae or merely parallel phe- 
nomena ”"—seems to be the only justifiable conclusion that may 
be drawn. That is to say, a direct endocrine-mental disorder 
relation is not proven. 

The metabolic deviations reported to occur in patients with 
mental illness next claim our attention. It has been said that, 
since endocrine disorders may have a profound influence on 
metabolism, it is permissible to assume the occurrence of meta- 
bolic deviations in patients with mental disorders to be indica- 
tive that the endocrine system plays an etiologic role in the 
psychoses and neuroses. The same opinion is held to be appli- 
cable to the signs of disturbance which are noted in the auto- 
nomic system in neurotic and psychotic patients. It is well 
known that metabolic and autonomic disturbances are common 
in such conditions. That they should be credited with an etio- 
logic role is open to question. Exactly the opposite interpretation 
may be made, viz. that the metabolic deviations are the result 
of emotional tension. 

An enormous number of investigations of all phases of 
metabolism in patients with mental diseases have been reported. 
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Definite metabolic deviations have been announced to be present 
in all of the mental disorders (Wexberg, 26). Hoskins and 
Jellinek (9) have reported that in a large group of male schizo- 
phrenics they found at the metabolic-physiologic level several 
mean deviations from normality that were statistically valid. 
They characterized schizophrenics as showing “ physiologic 
clumsiness” in contrast to the maintenance of a “ steady state” 
in normals—the “ homeostasis ” of Cannon. Langfeldt (15) inter- 
preted the various metabolic and autonomic deviations which he 
found in a group of schizophrenics as indication of a specific 
inferior endocrine formula. Zondek (28), on the other hand, 
considered that the metabolic and autonomic changes observed in 
manic-depressive psychoses pointed to the important part played 
in this psychosis by the pituitary gland and the diencephalon. 

Concerning the metabolic deviations noted in schizophrenics, 
we may draw attention to our observation that no essential 
change in the clinical psychiatric picture occurred in the great 
majority of cases when schizophrenics who were underweight 
and who had low blood pressure, a low oxygen consumption 
rate and a slight reduction in red blood cells, were given treat- 
ment which brought the weight, blood pressure, oxygen con- 
sumption rate and red blood cells up to normal levels. In 
addition, the differences in various physiologic functions between 
schizophrenic and normal subjects tend to diminish when the 
normal subjects live under the same environmental conditions 
as do the schizophrenic patients. These observations minimize 
somewhat the importance which had been attached to the endo- 
crines as etiologic factors in mental disorders and particularly 
in this psychosis. 

The results of treating persons suffering from neuroses and 
psychoses with extracts and preparations of the various endocrine 
glands have been cited as further proof of the close relationship 
between endocrines and mental disorder. This claim is based 
only upon those reports which speak of beneficial effects. There 
are also many reports in the literature which state that little 
or no improvement has been observed after treatment with 
various products of the incretory glands. There are a number 
of pitfalls in the evaluation of results of endocrine therapy. 
Among these are the influence of wishful thinking, especially 
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where beneficial effects are noted; the tendency for spontaneous 
improvement to occur in neuroses and psychoses; the great diff- 
culty in determining accurately the endocrine and psychological 
tatus of the patient; and the effect of suggestion, since this 
factor can never be ruled out in any therapeutic method. Pitfalls 
also exist in the actual course of the therapy. It is necessary 
to prove that the gland substance selected for administration is 
the one indicated in the individual case, that a potent prepara- 
tion is used, and that the dosage is adequate and the treatment 
continued for a sufficient period. This has been pointed out by 
Hoskins (10). Often no attempt has been made to ascertain 
the endocrine status before instituting glandular therapy. The 
eflorts of Rowe and his co-workers to establish methods whereby 
minor degrees of endocrine dysfunction can be detected have 
been a step in the right direction, although the use of Rowe's 
methods by other workers has been far from satisfactory. 
Similar comments may be made about psychological methods. 
lt is unnecessary to quote extensively from the literature. Most 
of the work there reported does not conform to the criteria 
which have been noted above as essential for an adequate 
approach to the specific problem of endocrine therapy in mental 
disorders. Quite apart from this, the results obtained have been 
on the whole contradictory and inconclusive. Extracts of all 
endocrine glands—singly and in combination—have been used. 
Hutton and Steinberg (11) report that 107 of 314 state hospital 
patients who were referred for endocrine diagnosis and treatment 
were discharged from the hospital. Of this group of 107 only 
54, or 17 per cent of the total 314 patients referred to the endo- 
crine clinic, had a definitely diagnosed endocrinopathy. Of this 
group of 54 patients, only 27 received adequate endocrine therapy. 
In addition, it may be noted that 14 per cent of the discharges 
was contributed by manic-depressive patients—a psychosis in 
which spontaneous recovery from an attack frequently occurs. 
The authors state that definite conclusions as to efficacy of 
glandular therapy cannot be made. Werner et al. (24) claim 
that so-called involutional melancholia is based upon ovarian 
deficiency and that administration of theelin to patients suffering 
from this condition will produce improvement in 70 per cent. 
These are extremely encouraging results. But it is necessary 
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in this instance also to ask whether the criteria enumerated 
above have been used. 

Much stress is laid upon the occurrence of behavior deviations 
in endocrine disorders as indicating a close endocrine-mental 
disorder relationship. To support this contention, attention jis 
directed to the mental deficiency in cretinism, the apparent slow- 
ing of the mental processes in myxedema, the irritability, rest- 
lessness and anxiety in hyperthyroidism, the lack of virility, 
so-called, in male castrates, etc. Some authors have gone so far 
as to suggest classifying the psychoses according to the gland 
most affected. Others insist that with each endocrinopathy there 
goes a specific type of personality or psyche. Bleuler speaks 
of Basedow’s psychoses. The actual coincidence of thyroid dys- 
function and psychoses is, however, relatively infrequent, as may 
be seen in the report by Johnson (13) of only 24 cases in a 
series of 2,286 thyroidectomies, and the finding of only a 3 per 
cent incidence of goitre among 1,700 state hospital patients by 
Foss and Jackson (6). With reference to the association of 
mental deficiency and endocrine dysfunction it may be noted 
that both are of frequent occurrence and may be associated in 
the same person by chance alone. Gordon et al. (7) from a study 
of 958 children concluded that they could not state definitely 
the etiological relationship between endocrine disease and mental 
retardation. The same authors (8) found that endocrine therapy 
in 317 mentally retarded children resulted in improvement in 
45 per cent of the 155 children who showed endocrine dyscrasia 
and in only 1.2 per cent of the 162 children without endocrine 
dysfunction. Such results do not indicate a close relationship 
between the endocrines and mental deficiency. The evidence 
regarding the effect of testicular insufficiency must be commented 
upon. It is true that in experimental animals the effects of 
castration upon behavior are marked, especially upon reproduc- 
tive behavior. In humans the effects of castration are not nearly 
so clear cut, particularly in general behavior. This is noticeably 
so when the castration has been performed after puberty. There 
are some reports of retention of virility following castration in 
adult life. We may refer also to our experience in the case 
of male eunuchoids. These patients all show considerable reduc- 
tion in their sexual behavior from the so-called norm, but in 
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none of them is general behavior influenced by the hypofunction 
of the testes to any noticeable degree. To summarize this sec- 


tion, it may be stated that the evidence again does not point 
conclusively to a close relationship between endocrines and 
mental disorder. 

Studies of hormone levels in the blood and of hormone excre- 
tion in the urine have been undertaken in mental disorders in 
the search for proof or disproof of the relation of endocrine 
function to these disorders. Such an attempt was, of course, 


to be expected, in view of the great advances which have been 
made in the past decade in our knowledge of the hormones. 
The results of such studies have to date been rather contradic- 
tory. For example, Abély et al. (1) report a difference in prolan 
excretion among normals, nervous patients and psychotics; while 
Osterreicher (20) could not confirm these findings. Similarly, 
Appel and Flaherty (2) were unable to confirm the results of 
Wright (27), who found a constant inversion of the ratio of 
male and female sex hormone in homosexual subjects. It is 
easy to understand why such diverse results have been obtained 
when it is known that the same assay methods were not used 
by the different workers. That such is the case can be traced 
to the frequent changes in the techniques of hormone assay 
methods which have been made from time to time and are 
still being made. This means that entirely different results 
may be obtained with use of the newer and more sensitive 
methods. An example of this fact is seen in the contrast between 
the early reports, which found no sex hormone excretion in the 
urine of children, and the more recent studies which have 
demonstrated such excretion. 

A word of caution is needed regarding too great reliance 
upon hormone assays as strictly quantitative methods. Those 
at present in use are at the most only quasi-quantitative. This 
will be seen more clearly when it is realized that, while the 
earlier stages of the methods consist of extraction of the hor- 
mones by chemical methods, later stages consist in the estima- 
tion by visual impression of the changes which occur in the 
vaginal mucous membrane or gonads of the test animals. It 
is also to be remembered that hormone levels in blood and urine 
vary from day to day (e.g. the theelin level in women during 
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the menstrual cycle) and differ also at the various age levels. 
Since as yet the figures for hormone levels in blood and urine 
have not been established for normal persons, it is difficult to 
judge the significance of the findings in persons with mental 
disorders. This does not, however, mean that we should not 
use the methods at present available if we are at the same time 
fully aware of their limitations. 

The argument set forth by proponents of the close endocrine- 
mental disorder relationship, to the effect that the occurrence 
of certain of the neuroses and psychoses at periods like puberty 
and the climacterium confirms their views, now demands inspec- 
tion. It has been the custom in the passing psychiatry to classify 
psychoses and neuroses in terms of life epochs, such as meno- 
pausal psychoses, puerperal psychoses and menstrual neuroses. 
There are, however, no valid reasons for connecting any of these 
stages with a special tendency to mental disorders. It is true 
that there are endocrine and metabolic changes at puberty, the 
menopause, menstruation and in pregnancy. But the majority 
of persons do not show signs of mental disorder at such times 
and there is no reason why natural physiological functions and 
change should of themselves be productive of abnormal mental 
states. Hypofunction of the gonads has been claimed to be 
responsible for schizophrenia and for psychoses occurring during 
the involutional period. Signs of hypogonadism, such as scanty 
or absent menstruation and decreased sexual desire and power, 
are not infrequent in these conditions. Nevertheless, the normal 
hypogonadism in children and in elderly people produces, as 
a rule, no behavior disorders. It is perhaps justifiable to say 
that such neuroses and psychoses as are observed at the time of 
various physiological epochs in man occur in those persons 
who are emotionally unstable and who are therefore unduly 
vulnerable to stress and strain. 

There has been presented in the foregoing discussion the gen- 
eral evidence which deals with the problem of endocrine-mental 
disorder relationships. The questions must be asked: What con- 
clusions may be drawn from this evidence? May it be stated 
that the endocrines play an important etiological role in mental 
disorders or that they are only contributory factors? May it be 
said that the endocrine dysfunction described in mental diseases 
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is the result of these conditions? Should it be concluded that 
the endocrine dysfunction and mental abnormalities are only 
concomitant ? 

In answer we may say that there is no crucial evidence against 
the concept of a close relationship between the endocrines and 
mental disorders, nor is there definite evidence for it. Until 
proof is presented, it is premature to make vague generalizations 
ibout the importance of the glands of internal secretion in mental 
disorders. The actual significance of the hormones in these 
conditions is still a research problem which may yet yield data 
of extreme importance to our knowledge and understanding of 
the human organism. 
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JUDGING PERSONALITY FROM EXPRESSIVE 
BEHAVIOR * 


BY STANLEY GODDARD ESTES 
Northeastern University 


HE experiments reported here have to do with the validity of 
judgments based upon non-verbal behavior. 
The investigation is concerned (1) with the amount of corre- 
spondence between the impressions which are received from brief 
observation of expressive and adaptive behavior of strangers and 
the characteristics of their “true” personalities and (2) with 
some of the factors conditioning the amount of correspondence 
observed. The general method of procedure is that of having 
groups of judges estimate various aspects of the personalities of 
fifteen subjects from observation of motion picture records of the 
behavior of these subjects and then of determining the validity of 
the estimates by the extent to which they agree with the “true” 
personalities as they have been reported by a group of clinical 
psychologists and psychiatrists. 

The problem of first-impression judgments of personality has 
received attention by applied psychologists in connection with 
studies directed toward the appraisal and improvement of the 
interview. But scant attention has been paid to the possible role 
of expressive behavior as an important part of the basis for such 
judgments. Queen (15) alone among those who have been 
critically concerned with the interview has stressed “the limita- 
tions of the dialogue and the necessity of adding to it data con- 
cerning other phases of the interview.” 

The results of experiments upon the validity of judgments of 
personality based on photographs or on static poses (9, 10, 17) 
have been widely quoted as pointing to the conclusions that first- 
impression judgments are almost worthless. To make such a 
conclusion is hardly justified since the material presented for 


* The author is indebted to G. W. Allport for recommending the problem and for 
many valuable suggestions as to procedure, to H. A. Murray and the Staff of the 
Harvard Psychological Clinic for making the subjects available, and to Henry Mal- 
linckrodt for his services as photographer. 
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judgment in these experiments is static rather than active and 
hence is far removed from the non-verbal data utilized as the 
basis for judgments in actual life situations. 

These experiments may be criticized further on the ground 
that in none of them has there been an analysis of the contribu- 
tion to the results made by each of three possible determinative 
factors: differences in the ability of the judges, the variability 
among the subjects as to the ease with which they can be judged, 
and the varying accuracy with which different characteristics of 
personality can be judged. Each investigation has been concerned 
with one or another of these variables but none with all three. 
Thus it is possible that even with photographs more positive 
results might be obtained when these three variables are con- 
trolled and combined in an optimal manner. 


PROCEDURE 


The subjects, fifteen in number, were all male students in the 
upper years of college or in graduate school. Although they 
were psychologically naive in the sense that none of them had 
studied psychology, they were all accustomed to serving as sub- 
jects at the Harvard Psychological Clinic where they had been 
employed. 

The information about the personalities of the subjects, consti- 
tuting the criterion against which the experimental judgments 
were validated, was secured from the Clinic, where these students 
had served as subjects in a group research project on the psy- 
chology of personality. At the Clinic the subjects had been 
studied by both clinical and experimental methods at the hands 
of twenty investigators. The findings for each subject had been 
fully written up in the reports of the several experiments and in 
a synthesizing case study. Finally a diagnostic group of five had 
translated all the findings into ratings on a comprehensive series 
of carefully defined personality variables.* 

The behavior records which provided the material for judg- 
ment consisted in a series of motion picture strips. Each of these 
strips, which was two minutes in length, portrayed the behavior 
of two subjects. The completed records provided four alternate 

* For definitions of these variables and for an account of the methods applied in 


studying the personalities of the subjects used in the present investigation, see H. A 
Murray et al., Explorations in personality, New York: Oxford University Press, 1935 
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sets of material, each containing the behavior records of seven 
pairs of subjects. The subjects were paired systematically accord- 
ing to a plan designed to control the factor of heterogeneity in 
nersonality among the subjects. For all possible combinations of 
he fifteen subjects the differences between their official ratings 
in the personality variables used at the Clinic were determined 
ind the summed differences for each pair averaged. From this 
list of average differences an effort was made to select the twenty- 
eight pairs of subjects who were to be photographed, so that each 
subject was paired with one who, according to the criterion used, 
was like himself, one unlike, and two of intermediate likeness. 

In selecting situations for the cinematographic record the fol- 
lowing requirements were observed. The situations should be 
of such a kind as to give opportunity for the display of a variety 
of expressive movement. They should include the whole person 
as he would be seen in everyday life. The behavior should be 
as representative as possible of the behavior of the subjects in 
comparable life situations, i.e., the behavior should be relatively 
free from responses to the cinematographic situation as a labora- 
tory situation. This last criterion is fairly well met when the 
subject is given a task or put in a situation which occupies him 
so completely that his attention does not wander to the larger 
situation of the experiment. 

Some fifty situations were examined in a preliminary investi- 
gation in which subjects not used in the final records were 
employed. From these, five were selected for the final film 
records. In the first situation or scene the subjects were photo- 
graphed separately, one member of each pair remaining in an 
anteroom while the behavior of the other was being recorded. 
The subject was told that he was to walk to the corner of the 
room and face the camera, that he would be given an instruction 
which he was to carry out as rapidly as possible. The instruction, 
given orally by the experimenter, was to remove his coat and 
shirt (20 sec. for each subject). In the second scene the subjects 
played a modified game of slap jack (20 sec.). In the third, each 
subject was required to hold a lighted match in one hand or the 
other until it was entirely burned out (20 sec.). In scene 4 they 
were asked to build with playing cards as elaborate a house as 
they could (22 sec.). Finally they stood, each grasping the 
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other’s right hand, and each subject was told to push the other 
off balance as many times as possible (18 sec.). 

Three hundred and twenty-three judges took part in the 
experiments; about a third were adults from the professional 
classes; the remainder were college students. 

The three procedures used in obtaining the judgments were 
rating, check list, and matching. Six separate experiments were 
conducted; the rating procedure was used in one (Experiment 
A), the check list in two (Experiments B and C), and the 
matching procedure in three (Experiments D, E, and F). 


EXPERIMENT A 


In this experiment, 37 psychiatric social workers using a six- 
point scale rated eight of the subjects from their behavior records 
on each of 23 personality variables. Behavioral definitions of 
these variables were supplied to each judge. 

The judges were members of the Boston Round Table of 
Psychiatric Social Workers. Nearly all had received a master’s 
degree in psychiatric social work. All had had a minimum of 
two years’ field work under the supervision of a psychiatrist, and 
almost half of the group had been psychoanalyzed. The median 
age of the group was thirty-six, the range twenty-five to fifty-two. 

In this experiment, as in all the others in the investigation, 
the film showing a pair of subjects was always presented twice. 
For each pair the two-minute record was presented; then the film 
was turned back to the beginning of the record and shown a 
second time. 

The 5000 ratings obtained were examined to discover (1) the 
relative accuracy with which the ratings were made in terms of 
the several personality variables composing the rating scale, (2) 
the accuracy with which the several subjects were judged, and 
(3) the judging ability of each of the judges and the relation 
of variation in ability to several items of information obtained 
about the judges, viz., age, length of service as a psychiatric 
worker, whether or not the worker had been psychoanalyzed, 
and sibling status. 

The extent of the deviations of the obtained ratings from the 
criterion ratings, instead of the number agreeing exactly with the 
criterion, was used as a measure of validity. This procedure has 
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the advantage of taking into account the degree of error. Thus 
it is a much smaller error, and hence a “ better” one, if a judge 
makes an erroneous rating which deviates by one point from the 
criterion rating than if his error deviated as much as four, or 
possibly five points from the criterion rating. 

The measure used to express the amount of the deviation of 
the obtained ratings from the criterion ratings was the square 
root of the average of the squares of the deviations. This measure 
differs from the standard deviation in that the deviations are not 
taken from the mean, but from an arbitrary point, and in that 
they are all positive in sign. For the sake of economy of refer- 
ence this measure will be referred to as R. R was computed for 
all the ratings made by each judge, for all the ratings of each 
subject, and for the ratings made in terms of each variable. 

The chance distribution of the ratings when classified by 
judges, by subjects, and by variables was computed, and the R 
of each of these chance distributions was also determined. The 
determination of the significance of the deviation of the obtained 
distributions of ratings from the expected distributions was made 
by the application of the Chi-Square Test. The results were 
finally expressed as the per cent which the obtained R is of the 
expected R. Hence the smaller this figure the more valid the 
judgments. 

Table 1 presents the ratings of the ten best, the ten poorest, 
and of all the judges combined, classified by variables and 
expressed as the per cent which the obtained deviations are of 
the expected deviations. It will be observed that for every vari- 
able the ratings of the best judges are more accurate than the 
ratings of either the poorest or all the judges combined. The 
variable rated least accurately by the best judges, objectivity- 
projectivity, is rated 4.7 per cent more efficiently than the variable 
rated most accurately by the poorest judges; the latter variable 
is placidity-emotionality. When the variables are ranked in order 
of accuracy for the two groups, the correlation is .32=+.13. 

The ratings of the best judge surpass chance expectation by 44 
per cent, while the ratings of the poorest judge are 18 per cent 
less accurate than would be expected by chance. The best judge, 
then, is 62 per cent more efficient than the poorest judge. 

Table 2 indicates how accurately each of the several subjects 
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was judged by the best ro, the poorest 10, and all the judges 
combined. Although the subject judged least accurately by the 
best judges is judged more accurately than the subject most 
accurately judged by the poorest judges, the correlation between 
the two orders of accuracy is .87. This finding is in agreement 
with the earlier work of Norsworthy (14) and of G. W. All 


TABLE 1 
Experiment A: Tue Per Cent Wuicu tHe Ostainep R (see apove) Is 
THE R Expectep py CHANcE—THE Ratinos Distrisutep By VARIABLEs 
FOR ALL THE JUDGES COMBINED AND FoR THE 10 Best 
AND THE 10 Poorest JupGEs 


COMBINED BEST 10 POOREST 
VARIABLE JUDGES (37) JUDGES JUDGES 

Per cent Rel.* Per cent Rel Per cent Re 
Inhibition—Impulsion 68 999 54 999 85 73 
Apathy—Intensity 74 999 64 999 87 73 
Placid.—Emotionality 75 999 68 999 85 
nDominance 78 999 59 999 95 06 
nDeference 79 999 58 999 98 072 
nSentience 82 998 71 992 92 564 
nSex 82 999 67 997 99 317 
nOrder &3 999 74 999 9] 5428 
Dis.—Conjunctivity 83 999 59 999 98 212 
nAggression 83 996 69 992 97 27 
Endo-—Exocathection 83 997 73 996 99 00¥ 
nExhibition 83 999 67 999 106 754 
nA fhiliation 84 999 58 999 103 159 
nAutonomy 84 999 66 999 110 R9() 
nAchievement &4 999 69 999 108 617 
Transience—Endurance 86 992 73 977 100 16¢ 
nAbasement 86 918 75 949 102 24 
nSuccorance 86 918 70 977 106 504 
Ob}.—Projectivity 86 996 80 927 106 72 
Change—Sameness 89 999 64 999 109 979 
nRejection 90 912 70 999 106 665 
nPlay 92 999 73 995 116 97 
nNurturance 96 140 73 996 124 QR 


* The reliabilities reported are of the differences between the obtained and the expected 
distributions of the ratings, determined by the application of the Chi-Square Test. 


port (2), who have reported that some subjects tend to be more 
“ jyudgable ” than others. 

It was thought that differences in the rating efficiency of the 37 
judges would show at least a somewhat consistent relation to 
their age, their length of service as psychiatric workers, their 
sibling status and whether they had been psychoanalyzed or not. 
None of these factors, however, has other than a chance relation 
to judging ability in this group of judges. 
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EXPERIMENTS B ANp C 


In check-list Experiment B, 92 college students checked from 
a list of 41 words the 1o which they believed best characterized 
each of 10 subjects. The list was selected from the “ neutral” 
trait-names offered by Allport and Odbert (5). Terms were 
chosen to represent the extremes of the personality variables used 
in Experiment A. Approximately gooo judgments were obtained. 
The criterion against which the experimental checkings were 
validated consisted in those words from the list which three or 


TABLE 2 
<PERIMENT A: Tue Per Cent Wuicu THE Optainep R Is or THe R Expecrep 
BY CHANCE FOR ALL THE JUDGES COMBINED AND FOR THE 10 


AND FOR THE 10 Poorest JUDGES 


COMBINED BEST 10 POOREST 10 
SUBJECT JUDGES (37) JUDGES JUDGES 

Per cent Rel.* Per cent Rel Per cent Rel.** 
21-2 Given 73 999 62 999 87 | 999 
23-2 Zora 7 999 60 999 83 | 999 
22-2 Quick 77 | 999 62 999 93 | 967 
23-1 Abel 77 | 999 58 | 999 98 
20-2 Zill 86 | 999 64 | 999 99 
22-1 Veal 89 | 999 74 | 999 108 | 720 
20-1 Gay 91 |; 999 75 999 110 927 
21-1 


Oriel 95 762 76 999 111 930 


* The reliabilities reported are of the differences between the obtained and the expected 
distributions of the ratings, determined by the application of the Chi-Square Test. 

** The designation in the reliability columns signifies that the obtained R does 
not differ significantly from the expected R. 


more of five members of the Clinic Staff agreed upon as applying 
to a given subject. The validity of the experimental checkings 
was determined both when the checkings were classified by 
check-list words and when classified by subjects. The judgments 
of the best 11 and of the poorest 11 judges were also evaluated 
separately. 

The results were expressed throughout in terms of the per cent 
in excess of chance with which the obtained judgments agree 
with the criteria. The reliability of the difference between the 
obtained and the expected number of correct judgments, deter- 
mined by the Chi-Square Test, is given in terms of chances in 
100 that difference is significant. In order to make directly 
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comparable the degree of accuracy with which the several words 
were checked and the several subjects were judged, certain 


TABLE 3 


Tue Per Centr or Correct JUDGMENTS IN Excess OF CHANCE FOR ALL THE 
JupGes AND FoR THE Poorest 11 anv THE Best 11 JupGes in Expert- 
MENT B: AND FoR ALL THE JUDGES IN EXPERIMENT C 


ALL B B B ALL ¢ 
TRAIT NAMI POOREST 11 BEST Il 

Per cent Rel.* Per cent Rel Per cent Rel Per cent Rel 
proud 25 100 8 67 25 99 19 100 
languid 23 100 _? 3 100 26 100 
practical 20 100 19 93 24 | 100 18 100 
efficient 19 100 5 30 100 25 100 
respectful 16 100 —6 29 100 4 
bookish 14 100 18 86 9 l 
timid 13 100 —+ 1] 83 22 100 
mixer 12 94 5 9 18 96 
servile 12 83 50 | 48 33 97 17 85 
modest 1! 100 5 | 13 90 ll 98 
excitable ll 100 14 92 17 | 97 15 100 
impulsive 10 100 7 63 13 83 12 98 
planless 9 98 9 7 20 99 22 100 
consistent 9 100 s 19 98 10 97 
energetic 8 100 9 68 7 9 92 
industrious 7 98 -6 9 76 6 
sensitive 6 o4 | 18 96 —2 
conscientious 5 8 l 10 90 9 8 
introspective $ 4 -4 15 100 
idealistic 4 -21 61 17 93 5 
considerate 4 0 9 74 -11 92 
docile 0) —20 | 73 10 73 6 
natural l l —5 -12 73 
passionate ] ll -10 3 
distractible 6 83 —50 99 18 | 96 6 
aesthetic 73 73 -18 95 
orderly -8 08 +40 | 99 | 10 | 85 5 
playful -10 | 95 -32 | 91 3 | 14 91 
independent -11 99 -20 | 89 -19 | 83 —3 
dependent -50 86 3 81 
effective -ll1 | 92 -24 | 76 -7 | 
inhibited -15 | 94 | -17 55 | ~9 ll | R4 
changeable | -15 | 100 | -18 | 90 | 0 | +11 | 100 

| | 

Totals | +8 | 100 | -2 | 58 | +19 | 100 | +11 | 100 


* The reliability of the difference between the obtained and the expected number of 
correct judgments, determined by the Chi-Square Test, is given in terms of chances in a 
hundred that the difference is significant. 
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weightings were applied to compensate (1) for the differing 
frequencies with which the words were used as criterion words 
and for the varying number of criterion words applying to dif- 
ferent subjects, and (2) for the varying extent of the agreement 
among the criterion (Clinic) judges as to which words were or 
were not criterion words. 

The findings are presented in Tables 3 and 4 in conjunction 
with the findings in Experiment C, which was a repetition of 
Experiment B using as judges 30 summer school students. In 

TABLE 4 
EXPERIMENTS B anp C: Tue Per Cenr py Wuicu THE Ostainep NuMBER OF 


Correct JUDGMENTS DeviaTEs FROM THE Expectep NuMBER WHEN 
THE JUDGMENTS ARE DIsTRIBUTED BY 


ALL B POOREST B BEST B ALL ¢ 
Per cent Rel.® Per cent Rel Per cent Rel Per cent Rel 
Vulner 23 100 16 100 25 100 18 100 
Kast 22 100 16 100 34 100 31 100 
Veal 14 100 | 0 21 100 10 100 
Gay 7 100 | -7 71 12 96 6 91 
Given 7 100 -18 98 9 91 16 100 
Juick 5 99 19 100 8 
Oriel -] eo} 6 68 12 97 5 89 
Bulge a -18 98 13 98 6 91 
Frost -3 82 —10 85 7 78 6 93 
Asper -5 97 —8 76 l 6 93 
* The reliability of the difference between the obtained and the expected number of 
t judgments, determined by the Chi-Square Test, is given in terms of chances in a 
d that the difference is significant. 
** Indicates that the obtained number of correct judgments does not differ significantly 
the expected number. 


Experiment B the best 11 judges used all but three of the check- 
list words more accurately than did the poorest 11. The best 
judges had 19 per cent more correct checkings than would be 
given by chance while the poorest judges had 2 per cent less than 
expectation. The number of correct judgments made by each 
judge ranges from 13 to 33; the mean number correct is 25.2. 
The correlation between the number of correct judgments and 
reneral intelligence as measured by the Wells’ revision of Army 
\lpha is .o4. The correlation between success in judging and 
scores for neurotic tendency taken from the Bernreuter Person- 
lity Inventory is .05. 
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In Experiment C there are 11 per cent more correct judgments 
than would be given by chance. The range in the number of 
correct judgments per judge is from 23 to 35 with a mean of 
28.7. In spite of this relative homogeneity in ability to judge, 
there is a reliable difference of 8.2 per cent between the number 
of correct judgments made by the 11 best judges as compared 
with the poorest 11. 


TABLE 5 
Experiment D: Contincency Coerricients, THem P.E.’s any THE Per Cent 
oF Correct JUDGMENTS FOR ALL THE JUDGES AND FOR THE BeEst 


AND THE Poorest FouRTHS OF THE JUDGES 


(Coefficients are positive unless otherwise designated. Chance expectation ; 
Matching is 7x 2:3. Maximum C is 8&1.) 


33.3 per cent correct. 


POOREST JUDGES BEST [UDGES 


( 


Zill 78 69 03 33 00 .20 100 81 03 
Abel 66 57 04 43 13 100 81 
Akeson 64 55 04 27 -.12 77 .68 
| . Kast 63 53 05 57 45 10 100 8] 02 
a 4° Bulge 61 50 05 29 ~10 13 85 74 04 
‘ Earnst 57 45 05 14 .37 12 92 .78 03 
Quick 57 AS 05 50 33 77 .68 O¢ 
v8 Vulner 44 42 05 29-10 13 54 40 12 
Frost 50 33 06 27 ~.12 13 69 .60 08 
Given 5 .06 
Zora 50 33 07 33 .00 .14 75 66 7 
, -/° Asper 49 31 07 50 33 12 57 50 
ah . Oriel 46 .27 06 36 05 13 69 60 08 
. Veal 45 23 07 36 05 13 62 51 J 
Gay 40 13 .O8 30 —.07 16 60 49 Al 
“: Totals 55 2 02 33 00 03 76 67 f 
_— * S% = the proportion of judgments that are correct. 


EXPERIMENT D 


Fifty-six adults, 29 women and 27 men, served as judges in 
Experiment D. The age range was from 25 to 72, median 38. 
The judges were required to match seven sets of material each 
consisting of two behavior records and three six-line personality 
sketches, one of the sketches being a “joker.” In the course of 
the 11 experimental sessions during which the judgments were 
obtained, all four forms of the behavior records were used, a fact 
which provided some assurance that striking likeness or unlike- 
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ness between paired subjects would not significantly influence 
the degree of success of the judges for the entire experiment. 
The sketches were constructed from ratings and other informa- 
son contained in the case studies of the subjects made at the 
Harvard Clinic. The accuracy of the matchings was determined 
by the application of Vernon’s (19) contingency matching tech- 
ique. For the 2:3 matching used here the maximum value of 
C is .S1. 


TABLE 6 
ERIMENT D: ContTiInGeNcy CoeFFIcIENTS, P.E.’s, AND THE Per CENT 
Correct JUDGMENTS FOR ALL THE JUDGES AND FOR THE SEVERAL SUBGROUPS 
efficients are positive unless otherwise designated. Chance expectation 1s 
$ per cent correct. Matching is 7x 2:3. Maximum C is 81.) 


APPROX 
P. E. FOR P. E. FOR NUMBER COR 
FE GROUP N Aad C | THE AVG THE COM RECT FOR 


| SINGLE SET | BINED SET | AVG. JUDGI 


56 55.8 43 .052 020 | 7.7 
s the emot. | 
olved 51 58.3 47 | 053 .020 8.2 
t. involved 5 256 .100 3.2 
faculty 13 40.1 | 4 | .137 052 | 56 
chologists 9 | 421 | 18 164 062 | 59 
cation: music | 50.5 051 7.6 
ition: | 
umatics 68.2 086 .032 9.6 
cation: | 
iinting 14 73.3 64 | 024 10.2 
rsonnel 4 76.8 68 105 .040 10.8 
idges 13 76.0 67 | .106 027 10.7 
est judges 14 33.0 00 131 034 46 
* S°, = the proportion of judgments that are correct. 


After the matchings were completed for a given pair of 
records, the judges were told what the correct matchings were, 
and time was given for such verbal reports as the judges cared 
to make. Most of them spontaneously reported why they made 
the choices which they did, and explained their general method 
of making such judgments. With 47 of the judges, the experi- 
menter had an interview on the day following the experiment. 
In these he encouraged each judge to give an account of his 
attitudes during the experiment and to tell what he could about 
his conscious content while observing and judging. 
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Tables 5, 6, and 7 present the results. They are summarized 


briefly: 


(1) Fifty-six per cent of all the matchings made are correct as 


against 33 per cent to be expected by chance. 


TABLE 7 


DirrereNce Between C's AND THE RELIABILITY OF THE 


DIFFERENCE 
Pairs oF SuBGROUPs oF JUDGES IN ExpERIMENT [ID 


THE GROUP N Cc Diff. PE aig 
Best judges 13 67 
67 
Poorest judges 14 OW : O31 
Avocation: painting 14 64 
All 51 7 
Avocation: dramatics l 59 
All 51 17 
Psychologists 18 
All 51 47 
College faculty 13 ae 
All 51 47 33 Ud6 
Emot. involved 5 -.21 
47 68 O99 
Person 4 68 
5! 47 21 045 
Avocation: painting 14 64 
05 04 
Avocation: dramatics 59 
Avocation: music 1] 34 
All 5 17 
Avocation: painting l 64 
Avocation: music ll 34 
Avocation: dramatics ll 59 
\ musi 14 15 


(2) The judges vary widely in ability to make correct match- 
ings, although they are relatively homogeneous and high in intel- 
ligence. The poorest fourth of the judges make only the number 
of correct judgments to be expected by chance, while the best 
fourth have two and a third times as many correct as would be 


given by chance. 
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(3) The judgments of psychologists and of college teachers 
are reliably inferior to those made by the average judge in this 
experiment. 

(4) Persons having an active interest in painting are reliably 
superior to the average judge. For every subject the number of 
correct matchings obtained by the members of this sub-group is 
larger than the average number correct for all the judges. The 
latter statement also applies to that group of judges who have 
an active interest in dramatics, although the difference between 
this group and the whole group is only 3.1 times the P. E. of the 
diflerence. There is no significant difference between the sub- 
group who have an avocational interest in music and the whole 
group. 

(5) Five judges who reacted to the experimental situation 
with considerable emotion made judgments appreciably less good 
than would be expected by chance. Two of these were disturbed 
by discovering sketches which they felt characterized themselves 
accurately and revealed traits which they had thought they were 
successfully concealing. Two reacted to the situation by feeling 
that they would seriously lose status with certain members of the 
group if they did not make a superior score. One was outraged 
at the purpose of the experiment, feeling it is immoral to try to 
investigate a thing so intimate as personality. 

(6) The subjects differ widely in the accuracy with which they 
are judged. When the matchings of all the judges are consid- 
ered, the range of C’s for the several subjects is from .69 to .13 
(the maximum value of C is .81). When the judgment of the 
best fourth of the judges is considered, the range is .81 to .40. 


EXPERIMENTS E anp F 


Experiments E and F, which are alike as to material judged 
and procedure, required respectively 65 and 42 college students to 
match seven sets of material each consisting of one personality 
sketch and two behavior records. In order that judgments might 
be obtained on both subjects presented in a film-record, one half 
of the judges were provided with a booklet containing the per- 
sonality sketch of one member of each pair of subjects, while the 
other half of the judges were given a second booklet containing 
a sketch of the second member of each of the several pairs of 
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subjects. Since in both of these experiments the number of 
correct matchings made by the one half of the judges differed 
by only about two per cent from that made by the other half, 
the two halves are combined in reporting the results. 

Table 8 gives for each experiment and for the best and poorest 
fourths of the judges in the two experiments combined the num. 
ber of correct matchings for the average judge (a), the per cent of 
judgments correct (S°,), the contingency coefficient (C), and 
the P. E. of the judges for the average set. Chance is fifty per 
Here, as in the pre 


cent, and the maximum possible C is .70. 


TABLE 8 
and Its P.E., tHe Numper oF Correcr MATCHINGS FOR THE AVERAGE JU! 
( \ND THE Proportion oF Correct Matcuines For Exp: 


. 
MENT E, Experiment F, anp For THE Best AND THE Poorest 


Four 


HS OF THE JUDGES IN THE Two 


EXPERIMENTS CoMBINED 


Exp 


Exps. E and F: best 


poorest 6 Z 41.0 -17 


ceding experiments, there is a reliable difference between the 
; number of correct judgments obtained by the best and by the 
é poorest judges. In Experiment E the correlation between degree 
- of success in judging and intelligence is .04, between success in 
judging and neurotic tendency .03. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE RESULTS 

The results indicate that some individuals can be more accu- 
rately judged from appearance and expressive behavior than can 
others. Although in the present experiments the best fourths of 
the judges were reliably more accurate in their judgments than 
were the poorest fourths of the judges, the average correlation 
between the order of accuracy with which the subjects were 
judged by these two groups of judges is .5. Even more sig- 
nificant is the correlation of .62 between the order of accuracy 
with which the same subjects were judged by the best fourths 


Exp. E: all 65 4.32 61.8 23 O83 
: F: all 42 $.45 63.6 26 102 
4 26 5.65 85.0 57 079 
123 
: 
* 
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of the judges in rating Experiment A and in matching Experi- 
ment D, since quite different procedures and different pairings 
f the subjects were used in the two experiments. Only one 
ubject falling in the most accurately judged half of the subjects 
in the rating experiment fell in the opposite half of the corre- 
ponding distribution of the subjects in the matching experiment. 

An attempt was made to discover what personality character- 


istics in the subject were related to the ease or difficulty with 
which they were judged. The order of accuracy with which the 
subjects were judged in matching Experiment D was correlated 


TABLE 9 


LATIONS BETWEEN THE OrperR oF Accuracy Wuicu THE SupyEects 


Were JupGep Experiment D ano THE RANK GiIvEN 


THemM at THE Harvarp PsycHoLtocicaL CLINIC ON 


CERTAIN PERSONALITY VARIABLES 


VARIABLI 


Creativity (originality in the arts and sciences) 


Need understanding (interest in ideas and theories) 


Imaginality-factuality 


Need sentence (tendency to enjoy the sensuous and the aesthetic) —.42 


Divergent sentiments (those contrasting with the conventional senti 
ments of S's community) 


lo-exocathection (tendency to enjoy discussion or creative activity 


rather than action) 30 


Enc 


variables at the Harvard Clinic. Only six of these correlations 
were larger than plus or minus .20. They are presented in Table 
9. The average intercorrelation for the rank orders of the sub- 
jects on all thirty variables is .03; for the six presented in Table 9 
it is .63. Altogether these correlations indicate that subjects who 
are introverted in the sense of having a liking and capacity for 
contemplative observation and for the analysis and reconstruction 
of experience tend to be least accurately judged from expressive 
behavior. 

If we accept the ratings of the average judge in the rating 
experiment as the basis for a statement of what personality char- 
; acteristics can be most accurately judged from brief observation 
of the behavior of strangers, we find that inhibition-impulsion, 


with the rank orders given the subjects on thirty personality | 
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apathy-intensity, placidity-emotionality, and ascendance-submis- 
sion (deference and dominance) are conspicuously well judged. 
That these variables may generally be more successfully estimated 
than most others is suggested by the fact that they are also 
reported either by Spielmann and Burt (16) or by Wolf and 
Murray (22) as being among the most successfully judged in the 
first interview. 

Vernon (20) has raised the theoretical question “ whether we 
should consider the true relationship between personality and its 
modes of expression to be that which is seen by the average judge 
of average ability or that which the best judge can see.” He 
inquires, “ Should the dependence of handwriting on personality 
be denied because the untrained layman fails to perceive it, 
although some trained graphologists undoubtedly can perceive 
it with fair accuracy?” If in the present context we accept the 
view that the performance of the best judges is the true index 
to the possibilities for psychodiagnosis from expressive behavior, 
we must draw the conclusion that a wide variety of disposition 
can be reliably estimated. Only four of the twenty-three variables 
in terms of which ratings were made in Experiment A were 
unreliably used by the best judges. 

A comparison of the degree of success attained both by the 
average judges and by the best judges in Experiments A and D 
in estimating the personalities of the same eight subjects indicates 
that judges tend to make more valid judgments when they are 
permitted to judge in terms of unanalyzed impressions, as in 
matching, than when they are required to record their judgments 
in terms of ratings on a series of discrete variables. Vernon (18) 
has reported several experiments in which he found that judg- 
ments made in terms of wholes (summary sketches) are reliably 
superior to those made separately on the very traits presented in 
the sketches. 

The explanation of the greater validity of judgments obtained 
by the matching method as contrasted with the more analytical 
methods of rating and ranking is probably to be found in the 
fact that the former method provides a greater opportunity for 
the judges to form totalized impressions which more adequately 
represent the “realities of organized vital process” (4) in the 
subject judged than is afforded by the type of perceptual-judging 
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process which occurs under the set to rate discrete aspects of 
personality. 

The fact that certain judges generally are superior to other 
judges is set forth in Table 10, which gives for each experimental 
procedure the percentage of correct judgments in excess of chance 
made by the best fourth, the poorest fourth, and by all the judges 


combined. 


TABLE 10 
Tut PERCENTAGE OF CorRECT JUDGMENTS IN Excess OF CHANCE MADE IN THE 
SEVERAL EXPERIMENTs (UNDERLINED PrrcentaGces At 
tsi 
EXPERIMENT METHOD N H 
A rating 37 17 0.0 32 
B and C check list 123 y 14 
D 2:3 matching 56 23 ( 
E and F 1:2 matching 109 12 


As a group, adult judges (Experiments A and D) were more 
successful than student judges (Experiments B, C, E, F). It 
seems unlikely that the difference can be accounted for in terms 
of the different methods used in obtaining the judgments, cer- 
tainly not the difference between Experiment D and Experi- 
ments E and F. For in the latter experiments, which involved 
1:2 matching, some of the matchings were based on a process 
of elimination rather than on genuine judgments. Since many 
adult judges were no more successful, and in many cases actually 
less successful, than the average student judge, the difference 
between student judges and adults is not to be explained merely 
by the fact that the adults have lived longer and hence have had 
more experience with people. It seems necessary to assume that 
certain judges have some special interest or ability, or perhaps 
both, which enable them to observe people expertly; and thus 
they have profited more by their longer experience. This assump- 
tion gains weight from the fact that the best fourth of the judges 
in the matching Experiment D almost uniformly completed their 
matchings before the remainder of the group. The combination 
of outstanding speed and accuracy on the performance of any 
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complex task can usually be taken as evidence of long-continued 


and strongly motivated practice. 

The results of matching Experiment D suggest that important 
differences between good and poor judges are to be found in the 
field of values and in the habits of thought and observation 
deriving from them. Thirteen college faculty members, repre- 
senting the fields of psychology, chemistry, mathematics, philos- 
ophy, economics and government, were reliably inferior in the 
number of correct judgments they made. This faculty group has 
in common the fact that theoretical or philosophic understanding 
| is a dominant value among them, and that they are all well prac- 
4 ey ticed in rigorous analytical and conceptual thinking. The best 
7 biel: thirteen judges, while by no means homogeneous in occupation,* 
fre are alike in respect to their attitude toward a certain value. Ten 
of this group have an active and long continued interest in paint- 
ing, while six, including the three who do not paint, have for 
1H many years been participating in amateur dramatics. Personal 

acquaintance with these judges corroborates the hypothesis sug- | 
¢ gested by their several histories—that they have relatively little 
interest in conceptual understanding and that they rank high in 
aesthetic interest and in interest in what is concrete. 

The verbal reports of these two groups of judges concerning 
b their method of observing and judging bring out some clear-cut 
:: differences. On the part of the faculty group the characteristic 
procedure was self-consciously analytical and logical. The proc- 
ess of judgment was typically one of conscientious inference from 
a conscious review of as many items read in the sketches and 
ti observed in the behavior records as could be kept in mind. 

g:. Another common feature of the judging process in the faculty 
group was the tendency to tie what was read and observed to 
some conceptual anchorage point, such as “unstable,” “ extro- 

ag vert,” “ sadist,” or “artistic.” The thirteen best judges without 

exception reported that they did not attempt a deliberate analysis ' 

of what they read and observed as a preliminary to making a 

judgment. The “I think,” “Let me reason this out” type of 

consciousness was absent. Typical of the reports of this group 
are the following: “I let myself go,” “I gave myself over to it,” 


* They include four personnel workers, an interior decorator, three professional 
painters, a research worker in government (whose avocation is painting), two house- 
wives, and two persons of independent means without occupation. 
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“It did itself,” “In the two cases when I argued and reasoned 
with myself, I made errors.” As would be expected, perhaps, 
these judges were much less sure of the specific basis for their 
idgments than were less successful judges. None the less, they 
vere able in most cases to report many more details from the 
ehavior records than the faculty group. All their observations 
m, however, to have been effortlessly fused in an evolving 
ainutely-articulated total impression. 
The striking difference between these two groups of judges in 
iegree of success in judging and in the manner of judging sug- 
sts several conclusions. (a) Differences in judging ability are 
| in with the central values of the judge. (b) An attitude on 
part of the judge which permits external constraints inherent 
the material itself to determine the totalized impression yields 
iore valid judgments than does a set toward explicit analysis 
d inference. (c) An inference theory (1) of how we know 
thers is by itself inadequate and must be supplemented by a 
ory which asserts that organized impressions as such may have 
gnitive value (12, 13). 


SUMMARY 


In six experiments 323 judges estimated the personalities of 
fifteen male subjects from brief motion picture records of their 
vechavior. These estimates or judgments were validated against 
‘aborate criteria provided in the results of a cooperative research 
investigation of the personalities of the subjects. Three pro- 

dures were used in obtaining the judgments: rating, check list, 
ind matching. Statistically significant results were obtained with 
the use of all three methods, but the accuracy of the judgments 
s found to vary with (a) the judge, (b) the subject, and (c) the 
aspects of the personality being judged. Judges who have strong 
interests in either the graphic arts or dramatics are more success- 
tul than those whose dominant interests are in the sciences and 
philosophy. Subjects who are introverted in the sense of having 
: liking and a capacity for contemplative observation and for the 
analysis and reconstruction of experience tend to be least accu- 
rately judged. Conspicuously well-judged traits are inhibition- 
impulsion, apathy-intensity, placidity-emotionality, and ascend- 
ance-submission. Certain implications of the findings for the 
theory of how we know people are indicated. 
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BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS AND THE DEPRESSION ' 


BY EDWARD A. RUNDQUIST 


Psychological Laboratory, Cincinnati Public Schools 


HE widespread social and economic changes that have been 
T taking place during the last decade have led to much specula- 
tion concerning the possible effects of such changes on the 
behavior of children. Case studies seem to show that changes in 
children’s behavior are often associated with economic stress; but 
whether such changes are typical is not ascertainable from the 
data usually presented. It was the specific aim of this study to 
determine whether the incidence of behavior problems in young 
children had been affected by the economic depression. 

Two general approaches to this problem were available: 
(1) comparison of the incidence of present problems with that 
of a pre-depression year and (2) comparison of two groups, the 
one more and the other less subjected to economic pressure at 
the time of such study. In this study both methods were utilized. 
The specific questions of fact with which the investigation started 
were: (1) Have the number of young children’s behavior prob- 
lems increased or decreased since 1926? (2) Do children of 
parents who are receiving public relief show more problem 
behavior than those whose parents are not on relief, appropriate 
factors being controlled ? 

The sole reason for choosing 1926 as the pre-depression year 
was that quantitative data were available for a representative 
sample of Minneapolis first-grade children for that year. These 
data were collected by Professor Willard C. Olson (5,6) during 
the development and standardization of the Haggerty-Olson- 
Wickman Behavior Rating Schedules (4). Considerable evi- 
dence (7) has accumulated to indicate that the schedules have 


riter has incurred heavy obligations in undertaking this stud Thanks are 
due to the principals and teachers who contributed the original data: to Miss 
Cutright and Miss Elizabeth Hall, both, at the time of the study, on the admin 
taff of the Minneapolis Public Schools, for their assistance in making the stud 
» Professor Willard C. Olson for making available the 1926 data: to the 
Department of Public Relief for supplying data on the 1934 cases; and to 


John E. Anderson, who made it possible for the study to be undertaken while 
ter was at the Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota. The aid of 
rkers in part of the statistical work is also acknowledged. 
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some validity, particularly where aggressive behavior is concerned. 
They are sufficiently reliable for group comparisons (5, 6). 

Has there been any change in the incidence of behavior prob 
lems from 1926 to 1934?—A comparison of Minneapolis first 
grade children studied by Olson in 1926 and a similar sampling 
of children in 1934 will answer this question. In 1926 Olson 
obtained the ratings of all first-grade children in fifteen schools. 
Since the rating of thirty to forty pupils by each teacher was too 
heavy a task to impose at the time of the present study, fifteen 
other schools were added to Olson’s list of fifteen. These schools 
were selected in consultation with Miss Prudence Cutright, 
Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Curriculum of the Minne. 
apolis Public Schools, so as to be as nearly like the original fifteen 
as possible with respect to socio-economic status and general 
intellectual level of pupils. Ratings were obtained in the thirty 
schools according to the following schedule: 


ORIGINAL FIFTEEN SCHOOLS Tue Firteen ScuHoors Appep 
Each 1B and 1A teacher Each 1B and 1A teacher 
rated ten boys rated ten girls 
Each 2B and 2A teacher Each 2B and 2A teacher 
rated ten girls rated ten boys 


As a simple means of accomplishing a random selection of the 
ten pupils in each section, each teacher rated the first five and the 
last five of the stipulated sex on her alphabetical list of pupils. It 
should be added that many of the teachers taught both 1B and 
1A sections, so that ten would include all or nearly all of the 
stipulated sex in the section designated. 

In addition to the differences in the 1926 and 1934 samplings 
indicated above, the procedures for the two years differed in one 
further respect. In 1934 the details of the rating procedure were 
not discussed in a personal interview with the teachers, whereas 
they were in 1926. This interview was omitted on the strength 
of Olson’s comment (6,10): “From the number and nature of 
the questions asked, the writer has concluded that this interview 
did not add much to the directions in enabling the teacher to do 
her task better. The chief value of the interviews was to enlist 
the teacher’s interest in the general project and to secure her 
cooperation.” 

As may be noted from the tables presented, the sex difference 
noted by Olson in scores on the Schedules shows up very clearly 
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in the 1934 data. This finding not only shows that the sex differ- 
ence is a valid one, but also suggests that having teachers rate 
children of only one sex has not affected any comparisons made 
between the data for the two years. 


TABLE 1 


Haccerty-Otson-WicKMAN Benavior ProptemM TENDENCY 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 


ScoRES ON 
Scueputes A AND B sy First-GrapeE CHILDREN 


Pustic Scuoors, 1926 ann 1934 


BOYS 
1934 192¢ 

N 625 ‘ 5 Diff 
Mean a Mean o ditt. * 

e A 21.27 22.16 15.03 17.86 5.70 

B 

I lectual 17.85 5.74 17.84 6.06 0.03 
il 13.31 3.3 13.53 3.57 Lis" 

il 21.90 5.99 20.99 5.63 2.29 

tional 19.86 6.51 19.09 6.25 2.24 

core 72.93 17.82 71.44 18.08 1.54 

GIRLS 
1934 1926 

N 655 733 Diff 
Mean o Mean o o diff ad 

e A 12.86 17.50 8.95 14.46 1.5] 

Ji¢ B 

Intellectual 15.79 4.96 16.12 5.30 Lig? 

Physical 13.09 2.99 13.01 2.99 0.53 

Social 20.29 5.31 18.97 5.25 4.67 

Emotional 18.56 5.92 17.42 5.49 3.72 

score 67.71 15.61 65.50 15.48 2 64 


* Differences obtained by subtracting the 1926 means from the 1934. 
** Indicates that the 1926 mean is the greater. 


Apart from the exceptions noted, Olson’s procedure was exactly 
followed. The 1934 ratings, like those obtained in 1926, were 
secured in January, toward the close of the first semester. 

Comparison of problem tendencies in 1926 and 1934.—Six 
scores may be obtained from the schedules: total score on Sched- 
ule A; scores on the intellectual, physical, social, and emotional 
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divisions, respectively, of Schedule B; and total score on Schedule 
B. The six scores are given for 1926 and 1934 in Table 1. A 
high score on either schedule indicates the presence of a rela- 
tively large number of problem tendencies. The only difference 
observed to be completely reliable for both sexes is that shown 
by Schedule A.“ There are other probable differences on 
Schedule B or its divisions. 

Before accepting these differences as genuine, at least three 
factors should be taken into account—sampling, possible differ- 
ences in teachers, and age of children. 

Age as a factor in these differences need be considered for 
Schedule A only, Olson (5) having shown that maturity does not 
influence to any significant degree the score on Schedule B. The 
findings on the influence of age on the score of Schedule A by 
Olson (5) and Haggerty (3) are not completely consistent. As 
will become clear later in this paper, it is difference in amount 
of over-ageness for grade rather than age itself that is the factor 
more likely to cause differences in score to appear between the 
two years. The most significant comparison for our purpose is 
of the amount of over- and under-ageness for grade in the two 
samplings. 

The age data were tabulated by six-month intervals. Using the 
modal age group as the criterion of normal age for grade, and 
considering all children younger than this as under-age and 
all children older as over-age, the following proportions were 
obtained: 


1926 Data 1934 Data 
Boys GirRts Boys Girts 
O 24.4 22.6 I 
Normal a .5 50.1 49.9 58 
Un at 25.7 27-5 27-5 


The only appreciable difference is for over-age girls; 1934 has 
a smaller proportion. If the 1934 mean had been smaller for 
them, this factor might have been considered responsible. It 
was not necessary to control this factor further, however, since 
the 1934 mean for Schedule A was greater for girls as well as for 
boys, a finding the opposite of expectations aroused by the greater 
proportion of over-age children in the 1926 group. 


2 The data are presented by means, as these are more convenien work with from 
Hollerit ita. Olson (6,11) gives the 1926 median on Schedule A for boys as 11.7, 
for girls 5.2. The 1934 medians are 16 and 7 respectively. 
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The question of comparability of the 1926 and 1934 samples 
was further investigated by selecting from the 1934 group a 
sampling from each half-grade level of one hundred children for 
whom the distribution of paternal occupation would approxi- 

ate the distribution for the whole city of Minneapolis. Infor- 
mation concerning the fathers’ occupations was not available for 
the 1926 data, but the assumption that the children came from a 
representative group is in part justified by the manner in which 
the schools were selected for both the 1926 and the 1934 data. 
The fact that the complete grades were not rated in 1934 might 
conceivably make a difference. At any rate, should the differ- 

nce disappear after such selection, one would have good grounds 
for regarding it as a chance one. 

In classifying occupations, the Institute of Child Welfare, 
University of Minnesota revision (1) of the Barr-Taussig scale 
was used.” Table 2 indicates that our controlled sample, as it 
will hereafter be called, is a representative sample of the city of 
Minneapolis, so far as occupational distribution is concerned. 
The comparison of the controlled samples with the 1926 group is 
riven in Table 3. Quite clearly the controlled sample compari- 
son yields results very similar to those of the complete sample. 

The third factor to evaluate before discussing these results is 
the influence of the teacher. This has two aspects: (1) the fact 
that the 1926 and 1934 teachers were for the most part different 
persons and may have had different standards of rating and 
observation and (2) the fact that the increasing age of the teach- 
crs who are the same at the two periods may incline them to rate 
more severely. Both these factors can be roughly evaluated from 
Table 4, which gives the most critical comparison between the 
» years that it is possible to make. It controls sampling, age, 
ol, and teacher better than any other comparison possible 
with these data. Some of the teachers in the 1926 study were 
still teaching first grades in the same schools in 1934. When the 
present study was made, 179 first-grade boys in eleven schools 
were rated by teachers who had rated 298 boys in these same 
schools in 1926. It is clear from Table 4 that the difference on 
Schedule A for the two years is a dependable one, which is still 

' statistical significance. Other trends are similar to those 


] 


Employment Stabilization Institute (2) has presented the occupational distribu- 


n tor the city of Minneapolis in these terms. 
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revealed in previous comparisons. No change has occurred in 
core on the intellectual and physical divisions. One may infer 
possible change on the social and emotional divisions. The 


TABLE 3 


Mean Scores OF ConTROLLED SAMPLES ON Haccerty-OLson-WiIcKMAN 


SEHAVIOR TENDENCY ScHepuLes, 1926 1934 


COMPLETE SAMPLE 
1934 COMPARED 
WITH 192¢ 


Mean 


20.09 20.65 15.03 


Intellectual 17.84 5.71 17.84 6.06 0.01** 0.03 aoe 
Physical 13.37 3.37 13.53 3.57 0.76** Wb ae 

Social 21.80 5.89 20.99 5.63 2.26 2.89 

Emotional 19.64 6.09 19.09 6.25 1.46 2.24 


Total score 72.65 17.33 71.44 


1934 COMPARED 
WITH 1926 


33 if Diff 


Mean Mean O diff diff. * 


Schedule A 


Schedule B 


ntellectt 85 6 5.3 BS 
Intellectual 15.54 4.8 16.12 0 1.85°* l a 
Physical 12.91 2.85 13.01 2.99 O55°* 0.53 ! 
Social 20.13 5.39 18.97 5.25 3.51 1.67 


Emotional 17.42 


tal score 67.06 15.76 65.50 15.48 1.60 2.64 


* Differences obtained by subtracting the 1926 means from the 1934. 
** Indicates that the 1926 mean is the greater. 


fact that different teachers rated the children in the two years 
does not, therefore, affect the comparisons. 

A comparison of Tables 4 and 1 also suggests that the advance 
in age of teachers from 1926 to 1934 did not unduly influence the 
results. Teachers who made ratings in both years reported fewer 
problems than did the corresponding group as a whole. The 
Schedule A mean of the complete sample in 1926 was 15.03 for 


> 
= wa 
= 
1934 1926 
N = 400 N = 775 Dif Dif 
Mean a Odin. * din. * 
f 
Schedule A 17.86 4.16 5.70 
oa 4 
Schedule B oe 
18.08 1.12 1.54 
GIRLS 
L 
q 
1934 1926 
a 
= 
12.63 17.31 8.95 14.46 3.62 151] 
ane 
| | 
5.49 2.85 3.72 
= 
{ 
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boys; for these teachers it was 11.51. The mean of the complete 
1934 sample was 21.27; for these teachers 18.06. It is almost 
certain that these first-grade teachers would be older than first- 
grade teachers in general in Minneapolis in 1934; for since 1926 
younger teachers had been added to the system. Hence, if age 
of the teacher were the factor accounting for the 1934 score, we 
should expect the mean ratings of these teachers to be higher 
than the mean for the 1934 group as a whole. 

It appears, then, that problem tendencies as measured by 
Schedule A have increased from 1926 to 1934 and that Schedule 


TABLE 4 


CoMPARISON oF RatTiIncs Mape For First-Grape 
Boys py THE SAME TEACHERS, TEACHING IN THE First GRADE OF 


THE SAME ScHoots In 1926 anv 1934 


Schedule A 


Schedule B 
Intellectual 


Physical 


13.26 


Social 


20.26 


Emotional 5.96 


Total score 17.58 


* Differences obtained by subtracting the 1926 mean from the 1934. 
** Indicates that the 1926 mean is the greater. 


B does not show the tendency so clearly, even in any of its sepa- 
rate divisions. This raises an interesting point. Schedule A is a 
behavior problem record, the teacher designating how frequently 
fifteen kinds of behavior have occurred in her experience with a 
child. Schedule B, however, is a rating scale. Now ratings are 
necessarily made on the basis of some standard, frame of refer- 
ence, or, as Olson (6, 18) puts it: “ The concept of deviation from 
an ideal average is implicit in rating devices even where explicit 
descriptions of behavior are a feature of the method.” Should 
the frame of reference change, ratings will tend automatically 


4 
| — — — = 
1934 1926 
’ aa N = 179 N = 298 Diff 
. 
18.06 19.16 11.51 14.47 
17.41 5.52 17.45 5.86 0.07¢* 
13.16 3.34 3.60 
| 20.83 5.84 5.38 1.06 
| eS 18.33 5.98 1.78 
| 69.28 17.58 90 
| 
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to adjust themselves. Hence, “rating scales lend themselves 
better to an analysis of individual differences within a given 
situation than to the evaluation of differences between situa- 
tions.” (6, 18). In the light of this discussion it is only to be 
expected that Schedule B would reveal no differences between 
1926 and 1934. The increase in the frequency of children’s 
behavior problems shown by Schedule A is not, and could not 
be expected to be, revealed by Schedule B. 

There is one alternative but rather unlikely possibility of 
explaining the differences in results observed for the two Sched- 
ules. Since Schedule B was scored in such a manner as to 
enhance its relationship with Schedule A, a change in the rela- 
tionship from 1926 to 1934 could conceivably be a factor here. 
It will be shown later than the relationship of the two schedules 
is similar for the two years. Hence, the difference in the findings 
on the two Schedules in the 1926-34 comparison cannot be 
accounted for on this ground. 

Do children of parents receiving public relief show more prob- 
lem tendencies than a control group?—As the economic depres- 
sion is easily the most outstanding and widespread change 
between 1926 and 1934, it is tempting to refer the increase in 
Schedule A score to that factor. A comparison can be made 
which may suggest the legitimacy of making such an inference— 
a comparison, that is, between children of parents receiving relief 
and a control group. All the 1934 cases were cleared through the 
Minneapolis Department of Public Relief. There were 118 boys 
and 117 girls whose parents were receiving relief. The mean 
scores for these children follow: 

ScHEDULE A ScHeDuLeE B* 


22.04 


14-73 


These scores may be compared with those of the 1934 complete 
samples: 21.27 for boys and 12.86 for girls on Schedule A; 72.93 
and 67.71 on Schedule B. There is a possibility of a real differ- 
ence, particularly on Schedule B, but before accepting such a 
conclusion it will be useful to make additional analyses. Is there 


] 


* Total 


score. Scores for all divisions were computed in this and in all other com 
sons in this paper; but since they show the same trend as the total score, they are 


not presented. 
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any relationship between problem tendencies and the length of 
time the parents of these children had been on relief? 


LENGTH or ScnepuLe A ScnepuLe B 
RELIEF Boys N GiRLs Boys N 


21.73 70.00 37 
2.05 51 3 77.49 
21.00 9 25 

I 


31.71 5 ) 
17.5 
i 


21.71 


No dependable relationship emerges for Schedule A for either 
sex. For Schedule B there seems to be a tendency for those boys 


TABLE 5 


Grape Disrrisutions oF AND Conrrot Cases, 1934 


BOYS 


GRADE 1B GRADE 1A GRADE 2B GRADE 2A 
clief Control Relief Control Relief Control Relief Co 
Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cas 


whose parents were on relief more than one year to score higher. 
This effect is, however, misleading, for in reality over-ageness 1s 
responsible for the higher score. Olson (5,6) shows clearly the 


| 
| 
‘ 
=) 
4 | 
Te 
Less than 1 year 22 ? 72.758 
1 to 2 years 57 71.2 
2 to 3 ar ) 
Vis 3 to 4 vears 7 72.8 
4 to s cars 1é 4 69 , 
vears and over I 11 07.52 
| 
f 
| 
| 
= = 
| 
| 
: . 6 yrs. U mo. to 6 yrs. > mo / 6 
ye 6 yrs. 6 mo. to 6 yrs. 11 mo. 15 16 4 4 
i 7 yrs. 0 mo. to 7 yrs. 5 mo. 2 2 17 17 8 7 
; . 7 yrs. 6 mo. to 7 yrs. 11 mo. 5 4 8 9 2 l 
8 yrs. 0 mo. to 8 yrs. 5 mo 3 4 2 3 10 10 
m 8 yrs. 6 mo. to 8 yrs. 11 mo. 3 2 4 5 
. 9 yrs. 0 mo. to 9 yrs. 5 mo l l 2 2 
“4 9 yrs. 6 mo. to 9 yrs. Lk mo. l l 
4 GIRLS 
8 6 yrs. 0 mo. to 6 yrs. 5 mo. 7 7 
¥ 6 yrs. 6 mo. to 6 yrs. 11 mo. 23 23 7 s 
7 yrs. 0 mo. to 7 yrs. 5 mo. l ] 19 #18 6 5 2 2 
= 7 yrs. 6 mo. to 7 yrs. 11 mo. 2 2 8 9 2 3 
8 yrs. 0 mo. to 8 yrs. 5 mo. l l l l 8 8 
a 8 yrs. 6 mo. to 8 yrs. 11 mo. 5 t 
9 yrs. 0 mo. to 9 yrs. 5 mo. l l 
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marked effect of over-ageness on scores for Schedule B, and the 
present data are consistent (see Table 8). That over-ageness is 
responsible is shown by the fact that of the 22 boys whose parents 
had been receiving relief for less than one year, 3, or 14 per cent, 
were over-age, whereas of the 96 on relief for one year or more 


TABLE 6 


PATERNAL OccUPATIONAL DIsTRIBUTIONS FOR 
Revier Controt Cases, 1934 


BOYS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
OCCUPATIONAL RELIEF CASES CONTROL CASES STANDARD 
N Per cent N Per cent SAMPLE* 


4.20 
II l 1.1 1 1.1 10.00 ‘8 
Ill 27 28.7 27 28.7 22.90 0 
IV 3 3.2 3 3.2 20 of 
Vv 31 33.0 31 33.0 42.60 “a 


VI 17 18.1 17 18.1 7.60 

| 

VII 15 15.9 15 15.9 12.70 ' 
Total 94 100.0 94 100.0 = | 100.20 


5325446 


3 
ll 24 25.8 24 25.8 | i» 
IV 0 0.0 0 0.0 ” 
Vv 42 45.2 42 45.2 " 
VI 13 14.0 1 14.0 rn 
VII 


Total 


"See page 241 for explanation. 


34, OF 35 per cent, were over-age, as over-ageness is defined in 
this study. This is an important fact in itself, but here we are 
interested in its bearing on the advisability of combining all relief 
cases in order to keep the N a reasonable size when making a 
controlled comparison between relief and non-relief children. 
It seems quite legitimate to do so. 

The investigator attempted to control the teacher factor by 
having both a relief and a control child in the same room. It 
was possible to do this for only twenty-eight of the ninety-four 
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boys and thirty-three of the ninety-three girls. For some addi- 
tional cases a child in the same grade in the same school but 
having another teacher was used as a control. The following 
factors were controlled for all cases: 


1. Grade (by half-grade). 
2. Sex. 
3. Socio-economic status (as indicated by father’s occupation). 

4. Age (matched within six months, in most cases within 
three). 

The importance of these precautions will become even more 
clear when we discuss the relationship of score on the Schedules 
to these factors. It was possible to match ninety-four boys and 
ninety-three girls on these bases. The resultant distributions of 
these factors are shown in Tables 5 and 6, the number in each 
grade being shown in Table 5. The matching is quite close. 
When it was necessary to obtain the control child from a school 
other than the one the child was in, an effort was always made to 
obtain one from a school in a very similar district. Hence for 
most cases socio-economic status was controlled by school district 
as well as by father’s occupation. 

In the matter of age, the crude grouping makes all differ- 
ences appear as great as six months. Actually most of the match- 
ing was within three months. It is clear from these tables that 
the factors of age and socio-economic status were fairly well con- 
trolled. The distribution of paternal occupation for the relief 
group was, as expected, weighted at the lower end. 

The comparison between the ninety-four boys and the ninety- 
three girls we were able to match on these bases is given in 
Table 7. 

No dependable difference exists between the two groups. The 
difference on the physical division approaches significance for 
boys but not for girls. This table certainly does not suggest that 
young children whose parents are on relief differ from control 
children in problem behavior of the aggressive kind. 

Since in the matching process the number of cases was reduced 
from one hundred and eighteen to ninety-four boys and from 
one hundred and seventeen to ninety-three girls, and at the same 
time the suggestion of the difference between relief and non- 
relief children disappears, it is necessary to consider the nature 
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of the cases that could not be matched within the group studied. 
The respective means were: 


) GIRLS (N 24) 


BOYS (N = 24 
Scnuepuce A’ Scnepuce B Scuepure B 
unmatched cases 25.46 82.538 17. 
For complete sample a8 27 72.93 2.86 67.71 


The eliminated cases do indeed differ from the general popu- 
lation. Before accepting the conclusion that the relief and 
non-relief groups do not differ significantly, the reasons for our 
inability to match these cases need to be ascertained. The two 
major reasons for the lack of success in matching the boys were 
their occupational distribution and their age-grade status. Both 
these factors are related to score on the Schedules. For nine of 
the twenty-four boys no information concerning paternal occu- 
pation was available; the remainder are distributed as follows: 
III, three; V, two;” VI, three; and VII, seven. The weighting 
of Class VII will certainly cause an unfavorable score on the 
schedules. Age-grade status or over-ageness is an even more 
potent factor. Even with the coarse age grouping utilized in 
this study, that fact shows up quite clearly. Of the twenty-four 
boys, eighteen or 75 per cent were over-age, whereas in the entire 
group only 23 per cent were over-age. 

The girls do not reveal a similar weighting of Class VII in 
occupational distribution, but they do in over-ageness. Of the 
twenty-three we were unable to match, information concerning 
paternal occupation was lacking for ten. The remaining thirteen 
were distributed as follows: III, four; V, two; VI, four; and 
VII, three. Nine of the twenty-three were over-age. This is 39 
per cent in comparison with 14 per cent in the group as a whole. 

It is highly probable that socio-economic status and over- 
ageness are the two factors causing the scores of the unmatched 
cases to be higher, so that the fact of being on relief cannot be 
considered as in itself causal. The data, then, justify the conclu- 
sion that young children whose parents are on relief do not show 
more problem tendencies than a properly matched control group. 
As a group, children on relief may exhibit a few more problem 
tendencies than children not on relief, but this showing is due to 
the presence among relief children of a disproportionate amount 


5 Giving the benefit of the doubt in one case which might have been classified as 
either V or VII. 
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of over-ageness and a large representation of occupational Class 
VIL 

This conclusion needs to be qualified by mention of the nature 
of the Schedules, which are probably best adapted for the detec- 
rion of problems of the aggressive type. In their manual of 
lirections the authors (p. 2) remark: “An analysis of results 
of the use of the scales reveals a tendency to emphasize behavior 
{ an agressive type and to miss certain non-aggressive types of 
nervous or emotional disorder, the correction of which may be as 
mportant for the mental hygiene of the child as the correction 

f the aggressive behavior which is more apparent.” The eco- 
nomic pressure that is indicated by being on relief may have 
brought about many changes of the latter type which this study 
would not reveal. 

Comparison of items.—It was thought that a comparison of 
‘tem scores for 1926 and 1934 as well as for relief and non-relief 

hildren might be of interest, for where the schedules as a whole 
do not reveal differences, certain items might. These compari- 
sons Were not, however, very illuminating and are therefore not 
given here in detail. They merely reinforced the points that 
Schedule A scores are higher in 1934 and that there are no sig- 
nificant differences in the scores made by relief and non-relief 
children. 

Other findings —While the major purpose of this study was to 
determine whether there had been any change in the incidence 
of behavior problems, and if so, whether evidence could be 
adduced to justify attributing such change to depression effects, 
certain additional information was obtained to assist in under- 
standing the functioning of the schedules, and particularly to 
determine the need for controlling certain factors in the relief— 
non-relief comparison. In comparing the 1926 and 1934 data 
only those cases that were selected as described were included. 
A few teachers rated all their pupils. These cases are included 
in certain of the following analyses. Hence the N in some of 
the tables may be larger than in Table 1. 

Relationship of Schedules A and B.—Since Schedule B was 
constructed and its item scoring weights assigned according to 


® That higher scores for Class VII are not due solely to the presence of more relief 
ases is shown by the fact that non-relief boys of this class score 26.77 on Schedule A 
nd 74.90 on Schedule B, in comparison with 23.40 and 75.58 for Class VII as a whole; 
Class VII non-relief girls, 15.74 and 77.60 in comparison with 18.42 and 73.72. 
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its relationship to Schedule A, it is of interest to see whether the 
1934 relationships are similar io those reported by Olson in the 
table reproduced below: 

OLSON'S TABLE XV (6) 


Vautipity oF Benavior Ratinc Scare as DETERMINED BY THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN ScHEDULES A AND B 


BOYS GIRLS 

SCHOOI N r N r 

l 50 72 46 61 

2 37 71 25 69 

3 57 && 

35 67 31 69 

5 64 24 5S 

6 17 5 16 
Junior H. 56 50 61 


The 1934 correlations are very similar. These correlations are 
based on the controlled samples, each containing 100 cases. 


1934 CorrRELATIONS BETWEEN ScHEDULES A AND B 


(N 100 IN EACH GROUP 
GRADE Boys GIRLS 
1B 85 590 
1A S76 
2B 642 607 
2A 693 646 


These r’s, while high enough to indicate some community of 
function of the two Schedules, are sufficiently low to cause no 
surprise when the two Schedules do not vary together in their 
relationship to other variables. Since the Schedules are similarly 
related in 1926 and 1934, it cannot be argued that a possible 
difference in this respect could have been responsible for Sched- 
ule B’s not showing a difference in the 1926 and 1934 comparison. 

A ge-grade status —The influence of maturity has already been 
discussed and the importance of age-grade status indicated. The 
latter point is well demonstrated by Olson. Our data are con- 
sistent with his in showing more problem tendencies to char- 
acterize the over-age children. Table 8 shows clearly the tend- 

7 Since there are a considerable number of zero scores on Schedule A, there would be 
justification for omitting them in computing these r’s. Olson’s r’s are computed with 
the zero scores omitted. It was found in correlating other variables with Schedule A 
that there was so little difference in the correlation with the zero scores included that 
we have included them in all the r’s computed. In correlating Schedule A with 


Schedule B these are the results with and without the zero scores: zero scores included 
485, .576, .590, .689; zero scores omitted, .403, .506, .489, .654. 
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ency for the over-age group to be rated higher on these Schedules. 
The necessity of controlling age-grade status in the relief and 
non-relief comparison is clear. Controlling age-grade status is 
almost certain to control repetition of grade, a factor which is 
strongly associated with unfavorable scores on the Schedules, as 
Table g shows. The relief and non-relief groups were compared 


TABLE 8 


Acre-Grapt STATUS AND PRoBLEM TENDENCY Scores, 193 


BOYS GIRLS 
Schedule A Schedule B Schedule A s e I 
N Mean Mean N Mear 
Over-age 173 23.61 79.34 106 23.73 77.30 
mal age 381 17.91 70.16 434 13.39 67.87 
Under-age 210 15.91 68.87 205 13.09 66.4 
TABLE 9 


REPETITION OF GRADE AND Prostem Scores, 1934 


BOYS GIRLS 
Schedule A Schedule B Schedule A Scl ct 

ITIONS N Mean Mean N M i 

] 146 26.46 80.38 108 22.18 77.1 

2 +0) 22.25 79.15 20 +.15 2.50 

5 15 21.40 84.87 ll 36.09 88.9] 

: 7 33.43 93.28 6 33.67 86.17 
Entre Sample 625 21.27 72.93 655 12.86 67.71 


with respect to amount of grade repetition, which had not been 
controlled in advance. The groups of boys were found to be 
very evenly matched. Girls in the relief group showed more 
grade repetition than non-relief girls. Even so they did not 
exceed the control group in score. This finding is further evi- 
dence of the lack of influence of relief, as such, on the problem 
tendencies measured by these Schedules. 

Paternal occupation—Table 10 shows the association of socio- 
cconomic status with scores on these Schedules and demonstrates 
the need of controlling this factor in making group comparisons. 
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The exception shown in the Schedule A score for Class IT may 
well be an accident of sampling. 
TABLE 10 
PATERNAL OccUPATION AND ProspLeEM TENDENCY Scores, 1934 


BOYS GIRLS 
OCCUPATIONAI Schedule A Schedule B Schedule A Sche 
CLASS N Mean Mean N Mean Me 
I 26 11.81 66.42 25 10.48 64.0 
II 59 18.19 68.73 74 13.17 66.32 
Ill 180 14.70 70.85 179 14.19 68.52 
V 219 17.91 72.30 212 15.44 68.45 
VI 101 19.48 70.63 79 13.66 70.57 
Vil 67 23.40 75.58 62 18.42 73.72 


Size of sibship—Our data suggested no need for controlling 
size of sibship in the relief—non-relief comparison. It is, how- 
ever, interesting to note for this small group (94 boys and 93 girls 
in both relief and control groups) the repeatedly observed finding 
that families on relief are larger than those not on relief. This 
fact is confirmed even when socio-economic status of the family 
and age-grade status of the child are controlled as the following 
data show: 


Average size of sibship for the relief boys...... 4.1 
Average size of sibship for the non-relief boys.. 3.3 
Average size of sibship for the relief girls...... 3.5 
Average size of sibship for the non-relief girls.. 2.8 


Reading achievement and problem tendencies—Olson (5,6) 
reports a correlation of -.57 between Schedule B and the Stan 
ford Achievement Test for a group of fifth-grade children 
and (7) one of -.48 between Schedule B and a reading test given 
to a first-grade group in June. 

Achievement tests are given as a routine at the end of the 
semester in the Minneapolis elementary public schools. In the 
first grade a word recognition test and a reading comprehension 
test were given just after the ratings were obtained; in the second 
grade only the latter test was given. These tests were constructed 
by the curriculum department of the school system under th 
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supervision of Miss Prudence Cutright, and were very similar to 
he usual objective tests in this subject matter at this level. The 
correlations between the behavior problem scores and the achieve- 

ent tests are presented in Table 11. Since one of the divisions 

* Schedule B is called an intellectual one, it is of interest to 

mpute the correlation for each division. 

This table has several features of interest. First, it is clear from 
the number of negative signs that achievement is related to all 
the problem scores.” There are but two positive coefficients in 

tables. Secondly, in eleven out of twelve possible compari- 
sons of the correlation between achievement and Divisions II, 
if, and IV with the correlation between achievement and Divi- 
sion I, the intellectual division containing such questions as 
“ How intelligent is he?” shows Division I to have the closest 
relationship with achievement. This division contains seven 
items. The addition of the remaining twenty-eight items of 
Schedule B actually reduces the instrument’s effectiveness in pre- 
dicting achievement. The fact that the remaining divisions do 
have an appreciable relationship with achievement should not, 
however, be overlooked. 

A third point of interest in Table 11 is the marked difference 
between the magnitude of the relationship between problem 
tendencies and achievement in the 1B and later grades. The 
relationship is slight in the 1B grade. In no instance is the 1A 
correlation less than the corresponding 1B correlation. It seems 
more reasonable to suspect that the reliability or validity of one 
of the measures is considerably less for this grade than it is to 
infer that the relationships change for what is being measured. 
lt is probable that the usual word recognition tests are less appli- 
cable at the 1B than at the 1A level. It is also possible that it is 
difhcult to judge a child’s behavior until he has been under 
academic stimulation for a reasonable time. The Schedules, for 
some such reason, may be less valid at the 1B level. From the 
correlations between Schedules A and B presented on page 252 
it may be seen that the relationship is less in the 1B grade for 


both sexes. Schedule B, then, actually does seem less valid at 
the 1B level. 


“Since achievement is plotted against degree of problem tendencies, a negative r 
nihes that those with the fewer problem tendencies are achieving the most. 
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Summary and discussion—In the effort to evaluate quantita- 
tively the significance of the depression in the problem behavior 
of children, ratings on the Haggerty-Olson—-Wickman Behavior 
Problem Schedules were obtained on 625 boys and 655 girls in 
the first and second grades of Minneapolis public schools in 1934. 
These cases were carefully selected so as to constitute a sampling 
comparable to the first-grade children studied by Olson in 1926. 
The 1934 and 1926 data were obtained under reasonably similar 
conditions. Three comparisons were made between the 1926 and 
1934 data: (1) comparison of the complete samples; (2) com- 
parison of a controlled sample (400 cases of each sex) of the 1934 
croup with the complete 1926 sample (no data being available 
to select a controlled sample from this group); and (3) a com- 
parison which controlled teacher, grade, and school. The last 
comparison, which could be made only for boys, is the most 
critical. All comparisons reveal a dependable increase in score 
on Schedule A in 1934. There is a possible difference on the 
social and emotional divisions of Schedule B. It is certain that 
no difference exists on the intellectual and physical divisions. 

Since the relationship between Schedules A and B is similar in 
the two years, one must consider other explanations for the differ- 
ence in scores on the two Schedules. The most obvious difference 
is that Schedule A is a problem record, Schedule B a rating 
scale. Schedule A is better adapted to reveal group differences, 
since it does not require raters to refer to a standard which may 
well shift as the character of the population dealt with changes. 
Because of the adjustment of ratings to a shifting standard, rating 
scales, such as Schedule B, cannot be expected to reveal differences 
of the kind sought for in this study. 

Since it appears certain that problems of the kind measured 
by Schedule A have increased from 1926 to 1934, the question 
arises whether this increase should be attributed to the depression 
or to other social changes. If we grant that those receiving relief 
have been subject to the effects of the depression to a greater 
degree than those not receiving relief, this question permits a 
partial evaluation by comparing a group of children of parents on 
relief with a control group. No dependable difference could be 
detected in this comparison. While one can scarcely avoid the 
feeling that the depression has been at least partly responsible for 
the increase in behavior problems from 1926 to 1934 observed for 
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Schedule A, the comparison of relief and non-relief children does 
not yield supporting evidence. To what social change it should 
be attributed cannot be stated with certainty from the evidence of 
this study. 

Among the relief cases were a number which could not be 
matched out of the 1400 cases in the 1934 population. These 
cases did show more problem tendencies, a finding due to the 
fact that the relief group contained a disproportionate number of 
over-age and occupational Class VII individuals. The difference 
in scores noted for the unmatched relief cases was certainly refer- 
able to these characteristics of the individuals and hence could 
not be attributed to the effects of receiving relief. This, of course, 
is precisely what is shown in the fact of the matched groups 
yielding no differences. First- and second-grade children of 
parents receiving relief are not reported by teachers as showing 
any greater problem tendencies than do children of similar age- 
grade and socio-economic status whose parents are not receiving 
relief. 

It must be firmly kept in mind that this conclusion holds only 
for the ages and type of problem behavior—the aggressive kind 
—considered in this study. Non-aggressive behavior, sometimes 
called personality deviations, may or may not differ in the two 
groups. The present study throws no light on this aspect of the 
problem. 

Other findings —1. Age-grade status and socio-economic status 
are very potent factors in influencing score on the Schedules. 
Lack of control of these factors is highly likely to vitiate com- 
parisons made with these Schedules. 

2. The pronounced tendency Olson noted for boys to show 
more problem tendencies than girls is confirmed in this study, 
where the same teachers did not rate children of both sexes. 


3. The relationship between problem tendencies as measured 
by Schedule B and achievement, reported by Olson, is confined 
in this study to grades 1A, 2B, and 2A. The relationship is slight 
for the 1B grade for reasons not completely determined in the 
present study. It was noted that a better prediction of achieve- 
ment could be made by utilizing only the seven items in the 
intellectual division than by using all thirty-five in the Schedules. 
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4. Even when socio-economic status and certain factors with 
respect to the child are controlled, families receiving relief are 
found to be larger than those not receiving relief. 

The implications of the increase of score on Schedule A from 
1926 to 1934 for normative interpretation of scores on this Sched- 


ile are plain. The percentile distributions of scores on Schedule 
\ in 1934 are therefore given in Table 12. 


rABLE 12 
PERCENTILE DisTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON SCHEDULI A, 1934 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


AN OPERATIONAL APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 
OF EMOTIONAL READJUSTMENT 


BY RAYMOND R. WILLOUGHBY 
Brown University 


se theories of psychotherapy so far given us by the psychoanalysts fall into 

| three groups: (a) abreaction of blocked libido, (b) making the unconscious 

ous, and (c) strengthening the ego at the expense of the id and especially 

super-ego. The first implies a force which has been checked and then 

ed; the second (with the repression doctrine) suggests that the content of 

ousness has been driven below a threshold and then freed; the third 

lates a conflict between more or less organized intra-psychic forces and the 

lution of this conflict by the reinforcement of one of the contestants. The 

on component of all these formulations is reduction of inhibition; and 

the standpoint of this concept a statement of the essential structure of 

inalytical psychology may usefully be attempted, viz.: (1) constant impul- 

of the organism toward satisfying types of activity are postulated; (2) inhi- 

of these impulsions are thought of as being acquired by social and inci- 

il learning; (3) the original impulsions are believed to persist under the 

itions as determining tendencies; and (4) the actual behavior of the 

nism is conceived of as a resultant of the inhibitions and the inhibited 

riginal impulsions. The theory of affective readjustment therefore concerns 

modification of inhibition, and the practice of readjustment consists in 
up new stimulus situations to bring about such modification. 

The history of the acquisition of inhibitional habits in any particular human 
lism is very imperfectly known. In order to make any headway in prac- 
situations, therefore, it has been necessary to assume a rough norm; in 
own society, for example, children are reared by their biological parents, 
breast fed, are weaned at one year and toilet-trained at two, go to school at 
etc. Attempts may then be made to correlate a known deviation from this 

rking norm (e.g., that a given person lost a parent or was weaned early) 
observed deviations from a-similarly assumed norm of adult behavior 
the person who lost a parent may be chronically pessimistic, an attitude 

varded as “abnormal” in our society). From this rough and ready process 
| trom such slight knowledge as we have of long-time mental dynamics, hints 

sometimes be drawn concerning the type of stimulus situation most likely 
bring about modification of the inhibitional habits judged to be pathogenic 

a given case. As was to be expected, errors of all sorts have resulted from 
practical inferences; thus the layman observes that a depressed person is 


cheerful and tries to encourage in him a more sanguine attitude, while a 
rtain type of psychoanalyst observes that such a depressed person is unaware 
the theory of the super-ego and strives to enlighten him. Usually both have 
veresumated the power of such stimulus situations to extinguish strong 
ihibitional habits. 
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of flict are prot r also \ number of the leads suggested by cl: 
svchoanalysis should also be useful here, since chronic conflict in man tyq 
nvolves the entire history of the organism, not merely the stimuli of a 
4 dozen laboratory sessions. Once criteria like those discussed above are avail 
:> it should be possible to set up experimental and control groups of person 


‘ 


i 
that conflict. Here animal work is essential, although the use of hypnosis (4 
4 ] nd of the I inian “field theory” techniques (1) to produce the lesser deg 
al 
5 
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respe tively many and few conflict phenomena: socia | wies could 


catl cre d by trained sociological work« rs unfamiliar w l urpose 
1 
investigation, and these histories be expected to throw into 1 ( any 
d opn ntal anomaly such as prolonged att Ive d priva n or 
tent stimulation 
| inal group of problems, those of restimulation 1 er, are « \ d 
( d to what r may prove to fi nental in learning 
e crucial tigations will evidently be grouped ar 
aii l it Wi ery 
lear! te md to | or } 
( h as t t king tf 65 ty t 
! } 
rot r I We | \ 
af « of 
t t ] thi ip! ld | 
li t ad rd 
rmulated: ynal read} (o ! ! 
) 1 t! r } oft ! 
restoration ot ) ( 
t In a chron t situation 1 ] y fi he 1 red 
nulses t ction with ses to inhibi 1 of 2 
tor t VI or! ¢ 
rad the ind n of even s! tion 
probably | the punishment or ot! r unto d - 4 ich 
forced ul inhibition does not a any the 1 hed a 


d other substitute actions (particularly verbal ones) ha st 
thes comin a trie dace. on 
ts attending the real action will not ! d t ( 
the other, th ymbolic one provides icient similarity to the real 
to make possible tl di harg« of the original impulsion 
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THE SOCIAL DISTANCES OF SOME COMMON 
SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


HERBERT GURNEE AND ELIZABETH BAKER 
Western Reserve University 


BY 


HE term “social distance” seems to have originated with Bogardus and 
Ba have been used largely in connection with the measurement of degrees 
icceptance of different nationalities and races.'. Thus Bogardus sought to 
rmine nationality and racial preferences by means of a simple scale of seven 
al relationships, extending from kinship by marriage to exclusion from 

ountry. Later he improved his scale by application of a modified form 
ne of Thurstone’s techniques.” 
The purpose of the present study was to investigate the attitude of social 
tance as such; that is to say, the major interest was psychological rather 
ociological. Instead of asking what groups a person is willing to admit 
is or that social relationship, we were desirous of finding out what the 
tive social distances of such social relationships might be. Kinship by 


iage, for example, doubtless represents for most persons a much nearer 


distance than, say, employment in the same occupation. But one would 
to know to what extent this may be true; what in quantitative terms is 


difference? 


PROCEDURE 
\ny psychological approach to the problem of social distance runs immediately 
the difficulty of definition. Unfortunately, the meaning of the term is 
very clear, probably because the chief interest heretofore has been in socio- 


al application rather than psychological analysis. According to Bogardus, 


Social distance means the different degrees of sympathetic understanding 


t exist between persons.” * However, the words “sympathetic understand- 


are psychologically vague and may well represent a consequence rather 


1 a necessary component of the attitude of social distance. We prefer a 
nition in terms of the feeling of mental nearness, as suggested in a recent 
ission by Dodge.* This seems to us more intelligible psychologically and 
re congruous with the idea of distance. According to this conception, that 
iuonship has the least social distance which produces the strongest feeling 
mental nearness, and so on. 

The method of paired comparisons was adopted as most suited to the 

roblem. This method made the subject’s task relatively easy, and by statistical 
itment the results could be adequately scaled. Some preliminary experiments 
th a method of graphic scaling were given up as impracticable. 

Eleven social relationships, common, familiar, and diverse, were chosen as 

items of a questionnaire. Each item was paired with every other, making 


Bogardus, E. S., Immigration and race attitudes, 1928. 
Bogardus, E. S., A social distance scale, Soctol. and Soc. Res., 1933, 17, 265-271. 
Loc. cit. 

' Dodge, R., Mental nearness, this JouRNAL, 1933, 28, 233-244. 
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instructions: 
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These were introduced by the following print 


This is an attempt to meast vat | been called ial or mental « 
Wea ur with the fact that 4 in som cial situations 
t than in other ituati Below a1 mted 11 ¢ 
lations! ich vired with « other You are asked to 
that ) I ich p 1 1 feel 1 { nt th nea 1 ‘ 
| in sa € st it A i to indicate whet if 
at | n 1 fart trom uu than a fj 
living in t t ga fact whic! g 
ing n t il udcn t 
h to n t i who hi in tl 
t n stu t t If 
t n | t in t \ 
ment | P n liv t 
I n 1 in I t 
p! n 
Then, after t le s ver experimental pair I 
eleven items, W exact wording re fol 
M f 
I th hon 
I 
M t t n 
| ne con 
t 
i it t sect 
M nationalit 
( ‘ 
Memb tt 
[wo forms of questior re were | ared. In one for rdet 
at d of randot In the other the ord 1 
pail ' d d the order of statements changed, to 
po le po | error I) t » tor wel riven to diflerent t ) i 
( lo co I | yt] Tor in he q mn 
troy t ] fe] ] 
la I istrument so ieit is to pre re 
in t 
In all duat uden in psi he working dur ig part o 
1 
cia period, took t qu onnaltr OF the 2 rit were men and 49g 
Ri ULI ND D tse ON 
The result d in the manner rested by Guilford, who 
demonstrated that 1 le positions thus obtained are not appr 
different f1 the riven the much more laborious procedures of 7 
Stone The preferences accorded each item over the other ten wer tabulat 
and sun ind 1 | tion which each ol these totals bore to 
highest possible vote was computed, after Guilford’s formula. The eleven pr 


portions wel 
to a table on 
senting the re 
(so Thurstone 


end, give it ar 


5 Guilford, ] 


ative position 


then translated into corresponding sigma values by referen 


ve, and these sigma values were taken as repr 


of the eleven items. The next step is usuall 


to take the sigma value at the extreme negative 


bitrarily a value of zero, and scale the other items accordingly 


P., Psychometru 


methods, Chapter VII 
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SoctaL Distances oF SoME CoMMON SociAL RELATIONSHIPS 
ould have given the item with least social distance 
To make the result more 


the value al 


the present instance this w 
st mental nearness) the highest scale value. 


al. we therefore reversed the scaling order and began with 
xtreme positive end. This, of course, entailed no modification of relative 


eons. The resulting scale can be seen in the following table and in the 


joining hgure. 


1S PROPOR INS {AS SCA ALI 
Member of fam through rriag SR + 9 
M ) sal traternit orori 748 + 668 22 
n h vin Sal hob + 
n engag in th il tion O15 209 
n ted with th ig 
t 
iving in U e neiwhb 100 ? + 
th n or 
ng t ime 14k 


5 Citizenship 


Race 
Nationalit 
"Politics 
1.0 Economic Level 


Neighborhood 
Religion 


0.5 Occupation 


<---- Hobbies 


~---Fraternity 
S«---Family 


Fic. 1. SCALE PostT1ons oF THE ELEVEN Soctal RELATIONSHIPS 
The supremacy of the familial relationship was to be expected and accords 
the arrangement in the original Bogardus scale. The relative positions 


1eighborhood and occupation, however, are just the reverse of his; possibly 
this circumstance is explained by our selection of subjects, or by the somewhat 


ent wording of our items. Significant is the fact that ciuzenship 1s placed 


ffere 
finitely at the extreme distant end of the scale, and that race and nationality 


superior to it. This, along with the relatively distant position of the 
unimportant 


itical item, suggests that relationship to the state 1s a rather 


rminer of the feeling of mental nearness, at least for college students such 
Presumably their feeling might be considerably 


Economists may find food 


dete 
our sample represented. 
modified in the event of an international crisis 


for thought in the relative superiority of the economic over the political and 
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nationalistic items. And the position of religion is likewise suggestive, in view 
of the presumed lack of interest of college students in religious matters. 
Dodge has described several conditions as more or less affecting the feeling 
of mental nearness; and among them are blood, physical propinquity, and 
common interests.° Respecting the first, our data are not sufficient to indicate 
anything definite. The item about the family did not involve blood relation 
ship, and the racial item involved it only remotely. The items spatially 
characterized point to a high inverse correlation between the degree of mental 


nearness and the extent of a group; for there appears a definite progression 


from the race to the family, the only exception being the instance of citizenship 


Cutting across this relation is doubtless the factor of community of interest 
It is not possible from the results to make any definite functional distinction 
between the two. That community of interest may, however, be one of 
the strongest of all factors is suggested by the prominence of hobbies; and 


the relative positions of hobbies, occupation, religion and_ politics indicate 


/ that the intensities of interests may determine the degree of mental nearnes 
At least it is reasonable to think of hobbies, and secondarily occupations, as 


' representing comparatively strong interests. This whole matter calls for furthe: 


experimentation, especially in the direction of quantitative analysis. 
The above or other comparisons are necessarily qualified by the nature of 


the group sample. Being college students, the subjects cannot be taken 


representative of the general adult population. Moreover, most of them come 
from a large metropolitan area and are, therefore, heavily weighted on the 
urban side culturally. On the other hand, they are quite diverse in nationality 
and religion. Protestants predominate with a comparatively large representation 
of both Catholics and Jews. Many are children of foreign-born parents. There 
are, in the city, several large, well-organized and socially active nationality 
: groups, chiefly of Central European origin; and most of these are well repre 
sented in the student body. Perhaps this explains the greater strength of the 
nationality over the citizenship item in the scale. 

The sexes agreed quite closely on nearly all relationships but two, the family 
and citizenship. One might expect the women to have rated the family highet 
than the men rated it; actually, the reverse was the case. Both the family 
and citizenship were drawn in by the women’s votes; and it may be significant 
that these were the extreme items. Thus, for the family item, the proportion 
for the men was .834, for the women .732; for the citizenship item, the 
respective proportions were .194 and .282. Accordingly, in terms of proportions 
the spread for the men was more than one-fourth greater than for the women 
One consequence was that the family and the fraternity items were almost 
coincident for the women. Some of the specific comparisons were also 
singularly different. For example, in comparing family with race, one woman 


out of 7 chose the latter as giving the greater mental nearness, in contrast 


with one man out of 55. 

But individual differences were far more marked than sex differences. The 
total proportions naturally do not reveal the voting differences on particular 
comparisons. Moreover, even the latter do not reveal individual peculiarities 
in judgment, although they do give an idea of the extent of the distributions. 
Thus, while religion for the group as a whole is in the middle of the scale, 
17.2 per cent of the subjects gave it a greater mental nearness than the family 
and, on the other hand, 21.1 per cent gave it less mental nearness than citizen 


® Dodge, loc. cit. 
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‘». Similarly, 17.7 per cent chose the neighborhood over the family, while 


per cent went to the other extreme and chose citizenship over neighborhood. 


Singularly, 8.3 per cent even preferred citizenship over the family relationship. 
. peculiarities are inviting of case study. 


SUMMARY 
rhe social distances of eleven common social relationships were investigated 
.e method of paired comparisons. The subjects were 200 college students. 
total preferences for each of the items were scaled in terms of sigma 
‘ances. The order of increasing social distance or decreasing mental nearness 
relationship by marriage, same fraternity, hobbies, occupation, religion, 
izhborhood, economic level, politics, nationality, race, citizenship. 
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DITED BY EDNA HEIDBREDER 


THe Backwarp Cuitt By Cynl Burt. New York: D. Appleton-Centu: 


i 

Co., 1937. Pp. xx + 694. 
We have in Cyril Burt's 7oo-page volume a treatise on the school ret: 
tion of children—the second, in fact, in a series on the “subnormal scl 


iw been entitled The Delinquent. In the latter. prob] 


Or morals, emotional ma vdjust ient, temperament were dealt with, while 


the present volume attention is focused on ground that might be call 


cognitive 

The book ibines the theoretical and practical in a wholesome balar 
Even so theoretical a question as the nature of mental organization in 
cognitive area receives rather extended treatment As one might exp ‘ 
in view of the strong interest in organizing c ncepts, the problems of diagn 
are given mucl re consideration than remedial procedures, an em 
that may extract from the practical-minded teacher, for whom the work y 
prepared, a prolonged la t. Far from lamenting with the dag 
however I » Burt | not let his teacl r auadie! d tat 
ma il t ( id dar d to I | 
technicalities of « } He might | included, for instance e of t 
more technical procedures for diagnosing reading difficulties, devoti g | 
tume to the dis ion of clumsy tools and techniques which, because th 


involve no special apparatus or require for mere application no verv sp 


traluing, it was thought the average teacher without much psychological trainir 
could employ or understand. With respect to the latter, for instance, I conf 
I should expect to cringe before the uses to which the average teacher we 
put even the resi of group “intelligence” tests, let alone the results of s 
so-called t ( | ities as tapping, card-sorting, dart-throwing, « 
I think d IS logist would do well to follow the practice of the med 
profession in « ishing carefully between the layman, the technician 
the specialist rl medics d legate only to the specialist the respon 
for interpreting test results and integrating them into unified pictures; ot 
are actively « / from attempting the task. 
In order that the reader may have the general plan in mind before | pr 
to more detailed comment on the volume. let m«e present the chapter head 
and ging 
I Cla ion of Subnormal Children I 
The D nd Investigation of Backward Case 1« 
( of Unit: 15 
Choi ot Tests 25 
Definition and Frequency of Educational Retardation 75 
Causes of Educational Backwardness 75 
Physical Conditions ‘ 135 
Defects of Development 135 
Detects of General Health 164 
Sensory Defects 208 
Motor Detects 26: 
ite 
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; of the relative importance of these influences upon acadet 


REVIEWS 2° 


Left-Handedness 2 
Defects of Speech 


Intellectual Factors 


Special Disabilits As 
Defects of Temperament and Character 535 
Summary and Practical Conclusion 564 


Appendic« s 1, Il, Hl, and IV 


paging, to the extent it reflects emphases, must present certain surprises 


attention as do sory, moto! 


ledness, for example, receives as |! 

ic i 1} as mu 
‘eral intellectual defects. Such a weighting surely cannot be justified 
retardation. 


r one can defend it in terms of the author's previous writing, OF of 
hing job that needs to be done, or even in terms Of th volume of 
le evidence available seems a qut m. I suspect that 1 lett 
‘< discussed at such length is that Burt stan ls at odds with, if 
+} y | lual 
prevailing, at least the common | ractice of allowing individuals to 
or persist in a left preference H sues his case carefully but seems 
nimi ome of th jlogi al and pl logical finding 
t sicht the tof te the 
igi ne topics em n e vecn ted 10 ic 
basi ot e pre y { int man { accent 
iterial have been dictated in rt by some special in gation 
hin y studies he mac ot infl ices | rt 
in the nools oO ever: large co! junities 1n England 
this problem of the weight and nature ol influen contributing to 
n is such an important and ungainly one, let us not Burt's procedure 
derail and consider sot of its 1 ications He lected a group of 
who were distinctly backward olastically and, for comparison with 
i g up oO cl dr tron tl scnHoots nd gene! ] social 
who were not retaraca T| ren in U two g ps were 
ed in some detail and e relative frequency oO tain items 1n 
I histor and_ physi I | 1ps 
> 
a ed that in d ire in which t requen d rences 
the grouy re greatest, factors ! t msibie for lt dation 
d In addition to this c ipari 1 t nigt ci il « rva 
la tetrachoric, Pearsot pl en ind art relation 
were sometimes employed to tt k down the influ s which bring 
he )] to grici 
oO | onrous lat n which 18 a cons] uou ive 
ploving tacto m he ls vas not ft d N ext ded 
n to the possi bia tha created n § 
that ther into his group comparison dat Burt probabl yuld mn 
particul: with when 1 phenon in any 
, except perhaps a differen is the exp! n 1 infinit 
r of inhuen | t and pti sent In hin lf ul nt 
Since, however, we cannot pront y 1 oO ith 
‘nfinitesimals and must reduce the range of inth co d 


this in part by focusing upon the f lem of individual or grout 
ces significant for us to understand. control, or even dissipat ! the 
that under certain conditions confront us. But any ighting, then 

pages 1 7 fit. 
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that our analyses of difference may yield must clearly be functions of th 
variances we are trying to explain. Hence, we must be careful either not 1 
generalize beyond these data or at least to recognize what we are about whe: 
we do project our generalizations. Before we could conclude with an 
certainty at all that home influences, educational opportunities, and physic: 
considerations, for example, are relatively unimportant in a consideration of 
general scholastic differences, we must make sure that our data reflect the fu! 
scope of these forces. Our task as social scientists is indeed partly to decid 
whether these influences can become important. Since Burt selected for stud) 
two groups of children resembling each other in socio-economic environment 
but differing in the rate of their school progress, we must keep in mind that 
he restricted the weighting that socio-economic influences could accumulate. Jt 
should be no surprise, then, when he arrives at the conclusion that hereditar 
influences are the major and weightiest causes of school retardation. Mor: 
over, even if we accepted his evidence at its face value (it does have support 
from other sources), we should not necessarily be led to the “and so be it 

attitude which marks some of Burt's pages. We do not feel he has covered 
adequately those studies concerned with variances which might suggest at least 
partially compensating influences—studies such as those of Skeels. Wellman 
Ripin, Cressey, Freeman, and Newman-Freeman Holzinger. 

The further implication carried by many of Burt's statements to the effect 
that no genetically determined difference can be altered seems also questionable 
There are two issues that must not be confused: (1) our apparent inabilit 
at present to make genuises out of idiots, to grow new nervous tissue or t 
replace defective tissue; and (2) the fallacious argument that we cannot alte: 
individual differences of any sort which are a product of hereditary forces 
Of course, an individual who (in comparison with the average) starts wit! 
a minus in his hereditary-items account will always have that liability on his 
books, but this fact is true also of any specific item in the environmentalitem 
account. What has obtained in any dynamically related series of events cannot 
except by legerdemain, be waved off the historical scene. It is theoretical 


“In any case, the difference obtained by the two modes of comparison is striking 
By the comparison of identical twins reared together with identical twins reared apart 
the share of environment in determining weight is .87; by the comparison of identica’ 
with fraternal twins, it is only .21. Similarly for Binet 1.Q. the two methods gave .59 
and .31; for Otis 1.Q. .64 and .16; and for Stanford Achievement 87 and .36 respe 
tvely. In brief, if the environment differs greatly as compared with heredity, the shar 
of environment in determining traits which are susceptible to environment influen 
is large. If, on the other hand, there is a large genetic difference and smal! environ 
mental difference, the share of heredity is relatively large. This is what makes t/ 
solution of the question as to the relative share of the two sets of factors indeterminat 
We would have to specify what degree of genetic difference is to be compared wit 
what degree of environmental difference. We may, however, add to this statement tl 
fact that differences in the environment which actually sometimes occur, as exemplifi 
im our separated pairs, are sufficient to produce differences in weight, ability, an 
behavior large enough to overshadow the genetic differences that occur between sibling 
See H. H. Newman, F. N. Freeman, and K. J. Holzinger, Twins: A Study of Heredit 
and Environment, 359 

“See, for example, page 8: “A deficiency that is inborn or inherited can never b 
cured; a short-coming that is not inherent, but springs simply from lack of health, fro 
lack of opportunity, or from some such accidental cause, is, in theory at any rat 
remediable.” Or page 9: “ The application of psychological tests proves beyond al! 
question that, in well over half the backward cases, the child’s whole intellectual capacity 
is definitely below the normal. Since this general disability is inborn, if not actual 
inherited, the backwardness is irremediable.” 
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‘ble. however, to shift the balance of debits and credits by means of appro- 


te new entries in the environmental-items account. For some types of 
ditarily determined relative deficiencies, it may be very easy to compensate; 
others, in our present state of knowledge, very difficult. The same applies 

equal force to environmentally produced deficiencies. It is no easier ior 
to replace nervous tissue destroyed by disease or accident than to replace 
us tissue defective because of genic influences. On the other hand, indi- 
| differences resulting from an hereditary deficiency of thyroid, if such 


UC, 
began our dosings early enough, we might even prevent such damage 
nervous system as we find in cretins and have little success in remedying. 


might be easily compensated for by feeding thyroid preparations. 


still another point concerning which Burt feels fairly confident I should 
to suspend judgment. The investigations by Thurstone and others of 
abilities by factor analysis methods—works to which Burt makes scant 
nce—make me skeptical of the existence of any unitary general factor 
| can, of course, quite agree with Burt that many children who are 
ard in one school subject frequently are backward in most of the 
that members of the families of these retarded children present often 
0 brilliant school records, and even that up to the present we as 
ues have not been eminently successful, in the case of many subjects 


e claimed our attention, in altering the state of affairs described. | 


suspect, nevertheless, that even Burt, who seems more than usually 
oversimplifies the problem of the interpretation of intelligence test 
and school retardation as well, when he accounts for them largely 
ns of quantities of a genetically determined and relatively immutable 
factor. 
e chapters on special disabilities the evidence presented for such allegedly 
abilities as verbal, arithmetical, motor, memory, and perceptual (visual 
ditory) seems not even so strong as that given for the “g” factor. 
ch | think the assumptions underlying factor analysis methods are not 
criticism and probably will have to be restated in more relative terms, 
believe that Burt would have done far better to have reviewed in detail 
ults obtained from studies employing factor methods than to have 
ted his own really quite defective data, derived at best from partial 
lation methods. Partialing out menta! age, for instance, from the cor- 


in of any test with scholastic achievement scores leaves a residue difficult 
1¢ or interpret. It is certainly questionable whether it 1s helpful to 
these residues as special abilities in any final sense. It is interesting, in 
onnection, however, that while Burt’s analytical techniques were rather 
_ some of his findings are not entirely out of line with some of the factor 
is results. Evidence, for instance, for a verbal facility and for a number 
r seems to be accumulating. On the other hand, in the light of the 
nt of work that has been done on the problem, I should consider par 
ly inadequate Burt's treatment of the question of special reading disability 
is largely of certain perceptual and verbal facility factors. He has not 
uggested the range of studies focused on the point or tests useful in 
ding difficulty diagnosis, nor has he described with any inclusiveness the 
e of current remedial procedures. 
While Burt does not always treat his material as I should like to see it treated, 
is always challenging. He usually gives the impression of thinking well 


und the subjects he discusses. Familiar with a considerable range of British 
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and American psychological writing, he draws widely for his evidence. Sin 
footnotes occupy about one sixth of the book’s printed space, the reader n 
gain some notion of the care shown in the documentation of the work. G 
eralizations are not left dangling without supporting evidence. Moreover, sin 
Burt is impressed with the complexity of the problems whereof he writes, 
do not find him offering panaceas nor giving mere single suggestions 
either diagnosis or remedial programs. Though a_ psychologist, he reveal 
himself possessed of a detailed knowledge of classroom and school administration 
problems, and this fact gives to much of what he writes the flavor 
practicality 

HELEN Kocu 


Uni I of (Chicago 

LA PART L’IMAGINATIO} By I. I. Van Biervihiat Paris: Alcan, 1937. P 

VW , r writes on 1 1 ition has a yce of three way He may pr 
a philosophy of 1 ition by mtinuing, for instance, the discussion « 
Hur pro 1 of percey 1, or Kant’s prol 1 of the Einbildungskra 
Or examining the question of why visual imagination should have beco 
the odel ot imagination 1n l ral. H« may make a survey of the a 
state of the psychology of imagination. Or he may report on new mett 
or the results of his own research 

No ¢ f choices is represented in Van Biervliat’s book. He d 


not take a definite thing in hand; rather, he takes a walk, here picking up 


quotation, there referring to a booklet, and then trying to suggest a definit 
Bus ‘dental the hooklets are faded. and the defniti 
But the quotations are accidental, the booklets are tadea, and the ¢ hinitu 
ire purely nominal. He mal no eflort to combine “ philosophically” 
various theories from which he draws his “essai philosophique.” He does n 
bake a cake; he only pilfers from scientihe cupboards. 

And even in that he lacks perfect mastery, for he mentions no book publis! 


before 1880 or after 1900, and he avoids respectfully all non-Belgian or n 


French publications. For each paragraph he writes, he reads but one book 
In his paragraph on the imagination of the child, he is Binet’s mouthpiec 
the paragraph on a normal imagination, the mouthpiece of Janet. Occasional 
he “discovers” phenomena which have been dealt with a thousand times. H 
finds, for instance, that someti Imagination functions exactly like perce] 
von He do not trouble tl rea r with the fact that the School of J 
wrote a hole literature on this so-called “eidetic problem.” He _ troub! 
the reader just as little with behaviorism or psychoanalysis or Gestalt 
or whatever school of modern psychology one might belong to. 

This “essai philosophique” is not worth spending too much time on. 7 
only problem which really bothers the reader is a sociological one: for what 


nd, for what type of reader, for what kind of intellectual consumption has 
this book been written? For the psychologist? No; it has no result. | 
the student? No; it is no textbook. For the broad public? No; it is witl 
need and appeals to no definite consum 


thrill. The book meets no defin 
In short, 1t is an economiust’s enigma. 
GUENTHER STERN 


New York City 
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Dynamic Causes oF JuventLte Crime. By N. D. M. Hirsch. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Sci-Art Publishers, 1937. Pp. vii + 250. 
it is always encouraging when a veteran psychoclinician withdraws a bit 
from the busy scene and examines the causes of the misbehavior he daily is 
trying to correct. In his recent book Dr. Hirsch attempts such an examination. 
He begins by postulating four categories of causation: hereditary causation, 
vironmental causation, accidental causation, and genius. By environment he 
veans “the more tangible and more immediate surroundings of one individual, 
mprising his family, his school, his neighborhood,” etc. Accidental causation 
‘that causation which has social effect but is beyond environmental control; is 
dependent of hereditary functioning and also relatively unrelated to the 
ial causation inaugurated by genius.” Genius is a curious category of causa 
in. When there are geniuses to create and embody fresh social ideals, says 
. Hirsch, the amount of crime in a nation is reduced. That is, the absence 
genius is a cause of crime. Applying such a principle specifically to the 
oblem of juvenile crime would seem to mean that, were a super-Boy Scout 
arise, the problem of juvenile crime would recede. 
But most important of the causal categories is the hereditary; to understand 
Dr. Hirsch’s investigation and interpretation it is necessary to give careful 
tion at this point to his definition. Heredity, he says, consists of “con 
tional predispositions and inborn determinants as well as congenital fac 
Heredity can be changed in three ways: (1) by the release of certain 
ions, (2) by the art of eugenics, (3) by mutations. Examining (1) 
losely the author says, “By the release of certain repressions, unused 
d untouched portions of our heredity can be tapped and become functional.” 
Such changes are postnatal—effected sometimes by religion, sometmes by psy- 
alysis. It is rather unconventional to claim so much emotional and moral 
wth for heredity, but by thus extending the area of heredity and limiting 
1t of environment Dr. Hirsch automatically achieves in his later presentation 
picture which favors hereditary factors. It is an achievement by definition 
ither than by actual proof. Fortunately such juggling does not alter the 
hness and value of the material of investigation. 
With the assistance of two other psychologists Dr. Hirsch first examined 
records of 604 juvenile delinquents of both sexes to determine the chief 
al factors in each case. Excellent detailed lists of possible causes, ordered 
der the three categories (hereditary, environmental, and accidental), were 
pared, a maximum of four and a minimum of one to be checked for any 
given case. From this study of 604 delinquents emerged six major causes: 
fective intelligence, general instability, hypersuggestibility, general immaturity, 
home conditions, and neighborhood. Dr. Hirsch concludes that “ delinquency 
in rarely be attributed to an exclusive factor.” He suggests, therefore, plural 
istic causation in the nature of a pattern, but concedes that much more 
investigation is necessary before the important delinquency patterns can be 
identified. 
Out of this general study grew four more specialized investigations that 
hed light on causation. 
1. Broken homes have been the popular cause assigned to delinquency in 
the last decade. In his investigation Dr. Hirsch very justly and acutely inter- 
prets his results as showing broken homes a consequence of constitutional 


abnormalities and temperamental instabilities of parents rather than a cause 
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per se of delinquency. Many siblings of delinquents from broken homes seem 
untouched by this factor. The delinquent is not a passive victim of the poor 
milieu provided by the parents, but rather he actively selects certain aspects 
of the milieu that are congenial to his own constitutional make-up. Granting 
this fact, however, it does not follow quite so readily and arbitrarily as D: 
Hirsch maintains that the major causal factor in these delinquents is t! 
constitutional make-up they inherit from their parents. 

2. In a study of familial position of delinquents the findings are negative 

3. A study of the intelligence and mechanical ability of delinquents supports 
the results of previous studies. Defective intelligence is a major factor in 
delinquency, but rarely an effective cause unless associated with negative per 
sonality characteristics and unfavorable environment. Most juvenile delinquents 
have good mechanical ability—their adventures often involve mechanical skil! 
Since the routine school situation allows them no outlet for this skill, tension 
and friction are generated that go over into antisocial behavior. 

4. Enuresis among normal and delinquent boys was studied. Less than 
7 per cent of normal enuretics persisted in this habit beyond 11 years, as 
compared with 95 per cent persistence in the delinquent enuretic group. Of 
the physical and psychological correlates in these cases of enuresis Dr. Hirsch 
says, “The enuretic juvenile delinquent is an immature individual in his 
entire personality.” As one would expect, he sets this immaturity down to 
native endowment. Hypersuggestibility and emotional instability, the next 
most important correlates of enuresis among juvenile delinquents, are also 
attributed to innate endowment although subject to environmental modification 

In the second portion of the book eight individual cases are presented at 
some length; the organic type in each case is stressed, reflecting the author's 
awareness of nativistic restrictions in treatment. On the whole, however, the 
cases improve and one is a little uncertain how this is achieved—are good 
“subsisting hereditary dispositions released?” We are not shown. While the 
author's nativistic bias is reflected in his report of the cases, he does not actually 
present them so that we can see how they support his position. They are 
excellent therapeutic records which seem to the unbiased reader as _ readily 
to support the environmental as the nativistic position. 

In general Dr. Hirsch’s material is rich and interesting, his discussion 
provocative. He has a readily apparent bias which he protects by arbitrary 
definitions. He may be right, but the proof for his argument could be more 
readily determined if his material were presented more methodically. It is 
hard to get at; he does not make it easy for his reader, and this is a pity 
for the material is much richer and more worthwhile than is found in many 
a more approachable psychological book. 

Apa L. ALLport. 
Division of Mental Hygiene 
State House, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Art AND Prupence. By Mortimer J. Adler. New York: Longmans Green and 
Company, 1937. Pp. xiv + 687. 

The ostensible purpose of this work is to evaluate current discussions and 
scientific investigations of the effects of the cinema on society and to organize 
the principles of cinematic criticism in a manner analogous to that already 
achieved for literature and the other major arts. The real purpose, however, 
seems to be to discredit science in general, but particularly experimental psy- 
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chology and the social sciences. No other conclusion is possible in the light 
the author's criticisms, which are but too often mere outbursts of fury 
gainst all who are attempting to found a science of human nature. 
Dr. Adler is a neo-scholastic philosopher committed to the dogmas of the 
denatured Aristotle of the Middle Ages, Thomas Aquinas, and such contem- 
rary representatives as J. Maritain, to whom he acknowledges special indebted- 
s. It is therefore quite natural that he should rank metaphysics above 
ience, because, in the jargon of his system, philosophical knowledge deals 
th the essences, scientific knowledge with the mere accidents of things (623); 
r, stated otherwise, the absolute truths of philosophy have categorical neces- 
, while the contingent truths of science possess a merely contingent necessity 
636). Opinion, on the other hand, does not even involve necessity. Philosophy 
thus conceived by Dr. Adler “should rule science” (247), because phi- 
phy “rests on common experience arising therefrom by reflection,” while 
lence rests on special experience dependent on the existence of appropriate 
paratus and techniques of investigation.” Therefore, “philosophy is inde- 
ndent of science in the sense that no advance of science can alter a single 
hilosophical truth. Though the work of science extends the realm of what 
experienceable by man, the addition of special to common experience cannot 
the latter and upon the latter the truths of philosophy rest” (247). It 
ws, according to Dr. Adler, that “ philosophy should rule science.” 
\part from the fact that philosophy of this type has always been sterile and 
oid of “ Baconian fruits,” it is questionable whether there is strictly speaking 
such thing as “common experience” in Dr. Adler's sense. Students of 
psychology of types, adherents of Lévy-Bruhl’s theory of primitive mentality, 
id investigators of individual differences might all dispute the alleged fact 
varying grounds. The scholastic philosopher or the ordinary person has 


the experience common to his group, race, age, epoch and social status. In 
nother group or epoch, that experience might be different. Of course, in 
wy there is an experience common to all the groups. But how does the 
holastic, unacquainted with all possible groups, recognize this more general 
type of common experience, or at least assign its proper limits? Scientists also 
isutute a group with a common experience, which they enlarge by investi- 
gation. Even on Dr. Adler’s own grounds scientists would seem to be 
minently qualified for philosophy. 
The proposition that “no advance of science can alter a single philosophical 
ruth” is no doubt ideally true, but it may be urged that the advance of 
ience has, as a matter of historical fact, altered many views once assumed 
be philosophical truths, and unless science ceases to advance, it may alter 
many present assumptions of a similar nature. 
But, after all, Dr. Adler’s position so far is respectable even if untenable. 
is also natural that in accord with his scholastic metaphysics he should 
egard psychology as a branch of philosophy—a metaphysics of an immaterial 
intellect and free will determining human behavior. “Psychology cannot 
be a natural science and no science of human behavior is possible because it 
cannot be reduced to natural causes” (252). Movements not determined by 
the will, ze. “man’s animal movements,” are not behavior and are turned 
over to physiology and general biology. Thus by simply refusing to analyze 
the phenomena of will Dr. Adler divides modern scientific psychology into a 
mischievous pseudo-psychology and a harmless branch of natural science. If 
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experimental psychologists, anthropologists and sociologists would confine them. 
selves to physiology in this sense, Dr. Adler would not object to their activities; 
but since they decline to do so, he now gives way to personal irritation in 
examining the methods and results of scientific research. 

In the second major section of his work, Dr. Adler offers an admirable 
detailed summary of the charges that motion pictures are immoral (151-77) 
and of the defense of motion pictures as possible sources of social values, such 
as rest, recreation, entertainment, contemplative pleasure and education through 
the communication of knowledge (194-209). All will admit that a correct 
answer to these questions must determine what form of social control should 
be exercised over the movies. 

The third part of Dr. Adler's study is largely devoted to an analysis of 
attempts at scientific research on the moral and psychological effects of the 
cinema on adults and children, or, as the author prefers to say, on the mature 
and the immature. He first reviews current discussions as to whether motion 
pictures are a cause of crime in adults or an influence in other ascertainable 
ways; and, finding opinion divided, he turns to the Payne Fund Studies as 
typical scientific investigations of these problems. The studies, however, fail 
to satisfy Dr. Adler. Movies, delinquency and crime by Blumer and Hauser, 
a statistical study based on questionnaires, is characterized as naive, inconclu 
sive, and founded on materials lacking all statistical significance; while Pro 
fessor Peters’ Motion pictures and standards of morality excites Dr. Adler's 
intense indignation, because Peters defines morality as “conformity to th 
mores or folkways, and immorality as failure to conform.” For Peters the 
problem consists in measuring deviations from these natural standards. But 
Dr. Adler insists on moral values frem the standpoint of his chosen philosophy 
and, failing to find them here, launches into one of his frequent attacks on 
social science and the educational institutions supporting social scientists. Since 
this assult is typical of Dr. Adler's procedure in criticism, it may be well to 
quote him here at some length. 

He compares American sociologists with the Greek Sophists (298) and 
deplores the fact that “Christianity facing the current instance of the tradi 
tional problem of the arts in society is unembarrassed to cite researches that 
rest upon assumptions utterly opposed to its most fundamental truths—not only 
Christian churchmen, but moralists and reformers whose principles must ulti 
mately be philosophical and who should abominate sophists, even in the guise 


of social scientists” (300). Moreover, “the sophistical teachings of social 
science are terribly successful ... if we can judge by the inroads of anti 


intellectualism among the students and professors of our colleges and universi 
ties, and now increasingly even in our high schools. The corruption of 
students who have been indoctrinated by social science is plain to any teacher 
of philosophy. It permeates the entire scene of study, of scholarship and 
research. Its marks are evident in current legal teaching and research: law 
students smile at the mention of justice. It is no less evident in the humanities 
where aesthetics and criticism have been reduced to empirical psychology and 
the expression of unprincipled opinions. It is even manifest in the natural 
scientist's skepticism about morals. Such intellectual corruption is also moral, 
since the speculative and practical are aspects of the same truth. If the society 
in which we live is not already demoralized by the progressive corruption in 
our universities during the last half century, it will happen unless the tide 
is turned” (302). 
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In a previous passage Dr. Adler commented on “the remarkably low stand- 
ards of scientific work which prevail throughout our university schools of educa- 
tion, psychology and social science departments” (284), and he returns to the 
attack in several long notes at the end of the volume, where he maintains 
that a critical survey of such studies as those of the Payne Fund is essential 
for the good of the universities which harbor and support such research. “Can 
their good name,” says Dr. Adler, “and even more their intellectual integrity, 
survive if they permit empirical psychology and the social sciences as well as 
the kind of ‘philosophy’ with which these are associatel, to continue in their 
present temper; if they do not recognize and fight the appalling intellectual 
confusions which spread from these fields into all the educational and scholarly 
efforts of the academic community; if they do not require their professors 
to be educated men, cultivated by sound philosophy whatever be their field of 
teaching or research” (639)? He demands that “something should be done 

make our universities, our research foundations and our social scientists 
ashamed of work of this sort” (640). 

These quotations show the ease with which Dr. Adler descends from sober 
analytic criticism to mere vituperation. It is scarcely to be expected that 
his analysis of scientific investigations of the effects of movies on the immature 
will be unbiased. In fact, of the eight Payne Fund Studies on this topic, 

ly one, that of Thurstone and Peterson On motion pictures and the soctal 
attitudes of children, is completely satisfactory to Dr. Adler, while the studies 

Holaday and Stoddard on Getting ideas from the movies and of May and 
Shuttleworth on The social conduct and attitudes of movie fans meet with 
partial approval because “the findings ... constitute the conclusions of the 
research. . . . All the rest stand sharply in contrast to these three, and par 

larly to the Thurstone-Peterson report, in the extraordinary degree to which 
consist of opinions, evaluations and ‘speculations’ that are not based upon 
data or research” (416). Dr. Adler, ignoring the possibility that the data 

€ investigations may have value even where the investigator’s conclusions 
invalid, scores many dialectical victories in the course of his analyses. It 

be noted that he implicitly condemns the whole of psychological and 
ological research because a few studies in a new and special field are unsatis 
ry. So far as his criticisms of the present studies are concerned, they 

Id have been made by any cautious student of scientific method. Every 


avoiding unwarranted interpretations or judgments of value which he cheerfully 


| psychologist recognizes the advisability of sticking to the data and of 


leaves to philosophy. 
But it is difficult to see how Dr. Adler could make an impartial analysis in 
the light of his prefatory statement that “no scientific investigation of the 


sor 


t done by sociologists will ever be able to answer these questions. Nor 
will the empirical psychologists, who explicitly or implicitly deny the role of 
reason and its conflict with the passions in voluntary behavior, ever be able 
to tell us by their kind of research why some boys are good and others 
bad” (344). 

The truth is that Dr. Adler fears science and fails to grasp its spirit. He 
cannot understand science as the developing, without preconceptions of any 
kind, of a knowledge of the facts, the laws, and the processes of nature, 
including human nature. For Dr. Adler science is something intermediate 


between knowledge and opinion, to be dismissed as mere opinion if it presumes 
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to exceed the limits prescribed by philosophy as he conceives it. He assert 
that “there is as much untruth, as much distortion and unreality, in 

history and social science which is taught as in fairy stories” and that “ fairy 
tales are more philosophical than social science” (176). So perhaps this 
so-called perennial philosophy of the Middle Ages is also a myth or fairy ta! 

or, as psychoanalysts might say, a rationalization and a mode of escape from 
reality. Dr. Adler complains that “the literature of empirical psychology and 
social science reveals how frequently the scientist speaks in the capacity of a 
moralist rather than an investigator” (258). The scientist must in turn 
complain of the moralist or legalist masquerading as a scientist. 

It is ume, however, to consider the less polemical sections of Dr. Adler's 
work. The introductory chapters present a very interesting history of tt 
eternal conflict between art and morals, conceived scholastically as a struggle 
between the two virtues of the practical intellect—art and prudence. One 
surprised to find such unlikely associates as Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas and 
John Dewey ranged on the side of the arts in common recognition of the 
social values, while Plato, Bishop, Bossuet and Rousseau represent the opposition 
in an effort to extirpate art in the interest of morality. This part of the work : 
well written although the author seems oblivious of the economic and irrationa 
factors determining the course of discussion in its successive phases under Gree} 
medieval Christian, and modern democratic auspices. 

The last part of the book dealing with cinematics is probably the soundes: 
and is a valuable guide to the student of the production and criticism « 
motion pictures. The author models his treatment on Aristotle’s Poetics and, 
in the course of applying the Aristotelian principles to the problems of t! 
cinema, corrects several popular errors concerning the meaning of Imitatior 
Dr. Adler interprets Aristotle quite freely, assuming that “the best interpreta 
tion from the philosophical point of view is that which is soundest and most 
illuminating not that which is most accurate as an archaeological construction ' 
(459). It is quite true that moral and political criticism of an art is often 
exaggerated or distorted by a lack of sensitivity to its problems of workmanship 
and production, technical means and artistic ends. The situation is complicated 
when an art form is not generally recognized as such. Dr. Adler perform 
a real service in demonstrating that the cinema is a genuine art form partici 
pating in the nature of both drama and novel, but with independent laws of 
its own. This he does “by analyzing the relation of the cinema to the oth 
fine arts, by formulating the elements of its technique, and by setting fort! 
the principles by which the cinema can be criticized aesthetically.” The resu! 
is an illuminating discussion, though marred at umes by scholastic subtleties 
and terminology 

In conclusion, it must be admitted that this is an able work from the point 
of view of traditional scholastic philosophy. It is also an anachronism, the 
persuasive power of which is vitiated by the violence and ill temper of +! 
author. Grant a few preliminary assumptions and the argument proceeds 
logically with a great display of dialectical skill. But, since Dr. Adler’s pri 
liminary assumptions are untenable, the polemical section of his work is but 
an elaborate petitio principtt. 

Cuarves M, Diserens. 

University of Cincinnati. 
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ert SoctaL PsycHotocy. By James Melvin Reinhardt. New York: J. B. Lippincott 
the Co., 1938. Pp. ix + 467. 
airy his book does not attempt to deal with all of the topics that may be 
this giumately included under the general subject of social psychology.” This 
al ning statement of Reinhardt’s saves his book from damnation for omission 
- f any systematic discussion of such important topics as dominance, fads, 

tincts, law, leadership, prejudice, public opinion, to mention only a few. 
= The thesis on which this book is written is that social psychology must 
_ concerned with the behavior of individuals as influencing and as condi- 


ied by socio-cultural factors, and by conventionalized forms of expression 


d interaction that inhere in what the anthropologist calls culture patterns.” 
result is a sound treatment of sociological materials coupled with an 
udequate consideration of the psychological materials of social psychology. 
ile college students of sociology may find the book worth while, students 
psychology will find a great deal of repetition of materials from elementary 
irses in psychology, although not so completely done. 
the first two chapters Reinhardt is careful to point out the dangers of 
ingle-cause”” explanations of certain phenomena; to emphasize the fact that 
eritance and environment work together; and to warn the student against 
taking acquired for inborn behavior traits. The next four chapters deal 
a sketchy way with acquired organic factors, with the nervous system, and 
studies of twins. Only beginning with Chapter 7, “Divergent Social 
and Adjustment Patterns,” does one feel that Reinhardt is writing 
ut topics with which he is thoroughly familiar. 
hapters 3, 4, 5, and 6 should be “ viewed with alarm.” Chapter 3 attempts 
show how organic disturbances caused by accident, disease, endocrine dys- 
cuon, and inadequacies of diet, oxygen, and sunlight affect individual 
vior and adjustment—topics of elementary courses in psychology. Four 
ges are devoted to Ellsworth Huntington's views on climate and civilization. 
he four parathyroids are discussed as if unitary: “The parathyroid .. . is 
cerned with the maintenance of ‘normal tone’ in the nerves and muscles.” 
(he discussion of the suprarenal glands is inadequate. Of the pituitary, Rein- 
rdt says, “An oversecretion sometimes produces a physical giant with the 
brain of a child.” An orchid to Reinhardt, however, for his skepticism 
ncerning the Kretschmer constitutional types! 
Chapter 4, on the nervous system, has two faults: oversimplification, and 
tual errors. Examples: “The central or cerebro-spinal system is composed 
the brain, the spinal cord (this division has to do with voluntary acts).” 
The eye actually catches light waves, by which the individual is able to 
idge distance or to evaluate the appearance of objects.” “The afferent 
crves, or those that carry sensations to the region of the spinal column or 
ain, are called dendrites. The chain that carries the impulse away from 
central region to a muscle or gland is the axone.” <A detailed description 
; ‘ the functions of the autonomic system is omitted because it “would require 
‘n unwarranted amount of space.” “Vision stimuli are transferred to the 
occipital lobe; those of sound to the temporal lobe; those of touch—cold, heat, 
ctc—to the postcentral or parietal lobe, and so on. A stimulus thus becomes 
sensation—the individual feels, tastes, smells, and hears.” The behavior of 
primates in the experiments of Kéhler and of Wolfe “certainly indicates 
imaginative powers. It suggests the presence of some internal reasoning 
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apparatus. . . . This apparatus is the brain... .” The discussion of the con- 
ditioned response is practically limited to Pavlov, dog and bell; the conditioned 
response is never mentioned again throughout the entire book. 

Two entire chapters (5 and 6) out of the sixteen are devoted to studies 
of twins. Chapter 5 is alive with identical twins—twins B and J, twins O and A, 
twins E and G, twins C and O, Mary and Mabel, D and B, Ada and Ida, Ray 
mond and Richard, M and R, Harold and Holden. The 28 pages of Chapter 6, 
or 6 per cent of the entire book, deal with studies of handwriting in twins! The 
work reported is mainly that of Saudek, and anecdotal material is introduced 
concerning a pair of Siamese twins. 

With a sigh of relief one reaches Chapter 7, for from here on Reinhardt 
is writing in a field in which he is quite at home. He leaves the strange 
territories behind, and does not return to them again. The discussion of 
culture and personality in Chapter 8, written by Loren C. Eisely, is excellent. 
So is Chapter 9, based on personality investigations of unemployed and mal 
adjusted persons carried on by Reinhardt himself. Chapter 10, “Concepts of 
Race and Personality,” is well done, based for the most part on Klineberg’s 
Race differences. 

Although much of the subject matter of Chapter 11, “Objective Measure 
ments and Group Differences,’ is a duplication of materials from general 
psychology, especially as to factors which influence intelligence test scores, a 
review of this material is probably worth while for the student of social 
psychology. Does Chapter 12 really deal with “Personality Adjustment and 
Class Distinctions,” or simply with interaction of cultures and of cultural 
patterns? Chapters 13 and 14 are thought-provoking on the problems of 
“ Occupation, Personality, and Adjustment,” although Reinhardt apparently falls 
into the habit of “stereotyping” certain occupations. Chapter 15, “Person 
ality and Insecurity,” is of especial interest because of the case history material 
After reading the conclusion, Chapter 16, one may well ask how “ primiti 
societies differ psychologically from “modern” societies. 

Incidentally, what about proof-reading—“ amnetia” (25), “endocrene” (43), 
“mania depressive” (85), “Kohler” (118 ff.), “Zuni” (237 ff.), “Hrdlicka” 
(273 ff.), “Kornhouser” (379ff.)? Also, what about the omission of 
publication dates from several of the footnote references in Chapters 5 and 6? 

Stevart HeENperson Britt 

The George Washington University. 


Srupies IN THE SociaL Aspects oF THE Depression. Prepared under the direc 
tion of the Committee on Studies in Social Aspects of the Depression of 
the Social Science Research Council. New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1937. 

Bulletin 27. Research memorandum on crime in the depression. By Thorsten 
Sellin. Pp. vii + 133. 

Bulletin 28. Research memorandum on education in the depression. By The 
Educational Policies Commission. Pp. xi + 173. 

Bulletin 29. Research memorandum on the family in the depression. By Samuel 
A. Stouffer and Paul F. Lazarsfeld. Pp. x + 221. 

Bulletin 30. Research memorandum on internal migration in the depression. 
By Warren S. Thompson. Pp. vii + 86. 
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Bulletin 31. Research memorandum on minority peoples in the depression. By 
Donald Young. Pp. x + 252. 

Bulletin 32. Research memorandum on recreation in the depression. By Jesse 
F. Steiner. Pp. vii + 124. 

Bulletin 33. Research memorandum on religion in the depression. By Samuel 
C. Kincheloe. Pp. ix + 158. 

Bulletin 34. Research memorandum on rural life in the depression. By Dwight 
Sanderson. Pp. vii + 169. 

Bulletin 35. Research memorandum on social aspects of consumption in the 
depression. By Roland S. Vaile. Pp. vii + 86. 

Bulletin 36. Research memorandum on soctal aspects of health in the depres- 
sion. By Selwyn D. Collins and Clark Tibbitts. Pp. xiii + 192. 

Bulletin 37. Research memorandum on soctal aspects of reading in the depres 
sion. By Douglas Waples. Pp. xvi + 228. 

Bulletin 38. Research memorandum on social aspects of relief policies in the 
depression. By R. Clyde White and Mary K. White. Pp. xi + 173. 
Bulletin 39. Research memorandum on soctal work in the depression. By F. 

Stuart Chapin and Stuart A. Queen. Pp. xii + 134. 


Those who remember with chagrin the ignorance of the Depression demon 
trated by the members of the American Psychological Association at the 
Dartmouth meetings may take comfort in the knowledge that sociologists have 
neglected the opportunities offered them from 1930 to 1936. Although little 
be known to posterity regarding the psychological aspects of the Depres 

1 and its effects on human personalities (except for a few scattered studies, 

tly by sociologists), psychologists of the future may at least turn for guidance 

these sociological monographs. We call them “ sociological” because most of 
the authors and members of the Committee on Studies in Social Aspects of the 
Depression (William F. Ogburn, chairman, Shelby M. Harrison and Malcolm 
M. Willey) are sociologists. Under a mandate to sponsor “no studies of an 
exclusively economic or political nature,” and restricted by a short time limit, 
the committee nevertheless produced an excellent series of handbooks on sig 
nificant topics. Their aim was twofold: (1) to survey (or at least to sample) 
researches bearing on the social aspects of the Depression, and (2) to suggest 
methodology and techniques for studying social aspects of future “ depressions.” 

Most of the writers deplore the lack of data on social phenomena in previous 

normal” or “prosperous” times, with which “depression” data may be 
compared; and all of them include practical suggestions for the gathering of 
such data in the future. Many of these suggestions concern revision and ampli 
fication of present census methods and the reporting of statistics. We can 


nention the contents of the several bulletins only briefly, as the 2,256 pages 
of compact material defy summary within the limits of this review. 

Professor Sellin’s evidence indicates that past depressions have been charac- 
terized by increases in violent offenses against property, while recently there 
have been increases in burglary and prostitution. For future research, he sug- 
gests fifty-nine fields of investigation, chiefly of police and penal statistics and 
of legislative and administrative changes in criminal procedure. Psychologists 
will take heart in his conclusion: “Ultimately it is on the basis of the findings 
of carefully conceived and executed studies of individual offenders that we 
may hope to develop a more adequate science of conduct.” 
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Stouffer and Lazarsfeld’s monograph is distinguished by its careful treatment 
of the available statistics and studies of family life and by its excellent 
methodological considerations. During depression years fewer families are 
begun, augmented or broken than during other years. Unemployment and 
relief measures seem to have reduced the authority of parents over children, 
and sex and family mores have changed among the new unemployed. 

In addition to presenting and interpreting statistics on internal migration, 
Dr. Thompson discusses briefly the motivation, assimilation, natural increase, 
education, economic and legal status of migrants. In spite of the publicity 
given to “back to the land” movements, the net migration from farms to 
cities since 1930 has been rather large. The treatment of this problem is wel! 
coordinated with the material of the monograph on rural life. Professor 
Sanderson has chosen well from the large number of data on agriculture 
available from government and other records. He suggests that the Depression 
has not permanently affected basic rural patterns, though it has accelerated 
certain trends which began long ago and has revealed the plight of the poorer 
agricultural classes. He believes that any effective measures for the improve 
ment of rural life must be based on a knowledge of the attitudes and values 
of rural people and of changes which have occurred in these attitudes and 
values during the Depression. 

In spite of the fact that few statistics are available on minority peoples either 
before or during the Depression, the longest monograph in the series is devoted 
to these groups. Professor Young suggests that discrimination against minori 
ties in the distribution of public aid has been commonplace and that “coercive 
mob behavior toward minorities" may have increased during the Depression 
He found no evidence, however, of an increase in radicalism or in crime in 
minority groups during the Depression. 

Most optimistic of the series is the bulletin on recreation. Commercial recrea 
tion fared comparatively well during the Depression, but more important than 
this, construction of public recreational facilities was pushed forward by more 
than a decade. The Depression years furnished the first nation-wide survey 
of trends in recreation. While it is impossible to evaluate the ultimate signifi 
cance of present trends and policies, Professor Steiner has proposed a sound 
basis for research in this field. 

The data on religion during the Depression are naturally confined to its 
institutional aspects. Professor Kincheloe suggests, however, that those who 
hold that economic disaster has in the past “driven men to God” are compelled 
to admit that this Depression did not do so. 

Effective use has been made of the meager data concerning the plight of 
the consumer during the Depression. The purchasing power of the working 
classes and the “real income paid out” reached their lowest points in 1933 
Professor Vaile suggests that while movements in the direct interest of the 
consumer, such as consumer cooperation and official advisory councils, have 
accomplished little, the interest of the producer seems to have been furthered 
by legislation such as the Patman Act. 

Little seems to be known about the long-time effect of the Depression on 
the physical well-being of our citizens, but the bulletin on health indicates that 
the number of families unable to purchase medical services increased at the 
very time when governmental and private health agencies were forced to 
curtail expenses. Although measures of health are imperfect and records of 
illness are incomplete, the authors have assembled data on the public aspects 
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health and the treatment of illness in telling fashion and have outlined 
cedures for gathering even more valuable data in the future. 

Professor Waples assumes that a sociological analysis of reading in relation 
other aspects of behavior may in time produce a reliable index of gross 

iitural changes. Some fifty tables in his monograph cover changes in the 

rerests and attitudes of readers during the Depression and the corresponding 
anges in the publication and distribution of reading matter. 
\ssuming that a permanent plan of relief administration is needed, the Whites 
uss relief policies in their various social aspects, such as the effects upon 
individual, the family, health, housing, minority groups, the labor market, 
hasing power, the retail price level and the cooperative movement. Research 
lems are presented in the form of questions. 
Chapin and Queen’s monograph is largely a description of the various agencies 
d branches of social work. Among the suggestions for future research is 
that new instruments must be devised to measure the results of social 
rk. “Fortunately,” they say, “a beginning has been made in the construc 
of scales to measure social attitudes, character traits, personality, groups 
rticipation and social status.” Although some attempt is made to guide 
archers to these instruments, in the case of personality scales the only 
rences are to Katz’s chapter on personality in Boring, Langfeld and Weld’s 
ology, and to the whole of the Journal of Character and Personality. 
Most of the monographs have been successful in the attempt to suggest 
prehensive programs of future research and to evaluate the methods and 
hniques available for such research. Less successful in this respect is Bulletin 
28 by the Educational Policies Commission appointed by the National 
ducation Association and the American Association of School Administrators. 
lhe admission that the literature comprised in the bibliography of some 1,600 
soon to be published by the Educational Policies Commission “shows a 
ry small amount of careful research” should not be regarded as damaging. 
Other bulletins appraise the research in their special fields in similar manner, 
d as the reviewer has pointed out, the psychologists are in no position to 
row stones in this direction. But one might expect from the eminent adminis- 
rators and researchers of this commission a program in which the problems, 
ke those of the other monographs, are so stated as to make them amenable 

research. Some (though not all) of the “problems for research” in this 
illetin would serve better as rhetorical questions in commencement addresses. 
lf serious attempts are made to carry out this program, pity the candidate 
tor higher degrees in education who are compelled to “do research” on such 
problems as: “Have the people displayed less faith in and less enthusiasm 

r education than formerly?” or “Is the theory of whom to train, of how 

many to train, and of how much to train, designed in terms of ideals and 
aspirations alone, or does it reckon fully with practical aspects of life?” 
rhroughout the series frequent cross references and absence of repetitiousness 
give a unity to the project that is a tribute to the alertness and skill of the 
editors. These bulletins should be invaluable as aids in planning research 


during future changes in economic conditions. Although psychologists may 
regret that the individual has been overlooked in this treatment of the Depres- 
ion, they will find the monographs extremely useful as references and as 
guides to research programs in related fields. 

ARTHUR JENNESS, 
Harvard University. Marcaret Bascock JENNEsS. 
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Yoca: A Screntiric Evatuation. By Kovoor T. Behanan. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1937. Pp. xv + 270. 

In the foreword that he contributes to this highly informative book, Pro 
fessor Walter R. Miles refers to surprises in store for both the wary skeptic 
and the too ardent devotee of occultism. Most of the surprises will please 
the former class of reader; even the sophisticated student will be astonished 
to learn that yoga is not completely alien to western philosophy, that it is not 
fatalistic, and that in its view the world is not illusory, while “ psychic’ 
manifestations are not eagerly encouraged. These negative corrections of 
popular suppositions are amply supported by positive demonstrations of the 
kinship of yoga with familiar empirical points of view. Yoga is here equated 
to evolutionary thought, to Kantian philosophy, to Freudian psychoanalysis, 
and to numerous trends of modern science. 

Of the six classical Indian philosophies derived from the Vedantas, samkhya 
is one and yoga another. Dr. Behanan divides his critical exposition between 
the two systems, samkhya being a metaphysics and yoga its appropriate prac 
tical discipline. Since the word yoga means “ yoke,” and refers to the joining 
of the cosmic soul with the individual soul, it implies the combined doctrines, 
and accounts for their joint espousal by followers of this way of life. Samkhya 
yoga is an idealistic philosophy centered in epistemology; it is also a means 
of achieving the philosophic goal nirvana. In consequence it is vitally controlled 
with psychological themes. 

Viewed as a whole, the psychology describes the dynamic interplay of uni 
versal dimensions corresponding to substance, form, and energy, as these 
operate on the level of experience. On this level the three dimensions are 
faculties of “purusha,” which the author considers equivalent to the Kantian 
soul or pure consciousness. The flow of psychological activity effects the 
modification of purusha in various ways, and it is the task of the yogic dis 
cipline to promote the desired modifications. As in other religious psychologies, 
the ultimate goal is disentanglement from the external properties of the world 
Unlike some doctrines, the attainment of the goal is an intellectualistic develop 
ment which does not involve positive uses of the world. The scheme is no 
clear-cut dualism, however; one comes to terms with the world through under 
standing which looks toward withdrawal. The material world is, of course, 
regarded as an end-product of the cosmic soul. 

The special discipline of yoga consists of exercises tending to encourage 
understanding. These consist of traditional postures and modes of breathing, 
accompanied by the concentration which they may assist. Dr. Behanan, in 
making his scientific and experimental study of yoga, undertook some of the 
training that yogins receive. He presents the results of experiments with 
the exercises. On several tests of discrimination, reaction times were uniformly 
increased after breathing and concentration, showing that yogic practices aid 
the process of withdrawal as they are supposed to do. 

The author’s clear and forthright presentation of samkhya-yoga provides a 
meeting ground for this oriental cult and numerous doctrines that belong 
to the outlook of modern western psychology. One task of yoga, for instance, 1s 
to “destroy the Unconscious,” which, it is claimed, shares with the Freudian 
Unconscious the principle of the death instinct. Stripped of various traditional 
conceptions and practices, which are described as incidental appurtenances ot 
possible aid to the yogin, the system as a whole no longer seems alien, and 
is neither mysterious, supernatural, nor bizarre in its emphases. Perhaps the 
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most remarkable quality of the book is the detachment of the author's attitude, 
which is empirical and at times positivistic. If one were able to discount the 
basic spiritualism of the world-view, one might suppose that a modern psy- 
chologist with behavioristic leanings were describing his own system. In most 
general terms this appraisal of yoga provides an exposition of a way of life 
which, founded on a highly sophisticated philosophy, has developed along 
practical lines in the light of the cumulative experience of yogins whose 
patience and detachment have given them insight into many areas of 
sychophysiology which are open to experimental treatment. 
~ Of special interest to some readers is the chapter on psychical research. Here 
too it appears that the yogin is on very familiar ground, possessing knowledge 

w sought in some laboratories. It is exceedingly interesting to learn that 
from the point of view of yoga, with respect to psychic phenomena, “one 
ncounters them in the course of his practices, but they are merely distractions 

be overcome.” 

Howarp Davis Spoert. 
American International College. 


lune Psycnotocist at Work: AN INTRODUCTION TO EXPERIMENTAL PsyCHOLOGY. 
By M. R. Harrower. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1937. 
Pp. xiv + 184. 

Books designed to convey in simpler form the essential message of a more 
itious volume suffer from the inevitable comparison with their stately 
decessors. This little volume is a sprightly British effort to make the 
feutonic profundities of Koffka’s Principles of Gestalt Psychology serve the 
ause of lay education, a venture which Koffka himself blesses in the intro 
luction to the text. It is good elementary reading and has its points as a 

view manual, but the technician who has cut his eye teeth will go to the 

vious source treatise for his stimulation. The animated style occasionally 
veys the impression of forced enthusiasm, and is remarkable for its absten- 

n from the clannish lingo of Gestalt theory. Perhaps the new technique— 

quired, one imagines, from politics or propaganda analysis—is to talk to 
eginners about psychology in general while one imports configurationist 

ks into the discussion without specifically labeling them! 

Many of Miss Harrower's remarks are directed toward ensuring the reader's 
esteem for psychology as a science. She is properly afraid of the “oversold” 
ondition in which psychology now finds itself and seems to be aware of the 
public reaction against the sterility of many conventional psychological problems. 
This preoccupation with “false” standards of status and prestige is itself 
an interesting symptom of social pressure. Her adjustment, however, involves 
becoming more academic than ever and denying that psychology is concerned 
with “ensuring more satisfactory lives to those who study it” or “with 
bettering the worldly or economic status of the individual.” Perhaps these 
two objectives should not be so readily disowned. Although the achievements 
of psychology in these respects are paltry enough, it is entirely possible that 
its value as an intellectual discipline would be definitely increased by earnest 
commitment to such ends. 

The author's method of orientation is to develop the implications of a situa- 
tion in which the reader finds himself reacting to the “properties” of a sur- 
rounding room. Her treatment and illustrations soon lead to the inevitable 
conclusion that one can have an “experience” even if the normal physical 
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basis therefor is lacking; and conversely, that one can fail to have a specific 
experience despite the presence of an adequate stmulus. Like other advocat 
of field theories, she fails to correct the ambiguity of that blanket explanator, 
term “forces” or to comment on the oversimplification and inconsistenci: 
of Koéhler’s “isomorphism "—but that may be too much to expect in a work 
for beginners. 

Though the tone of Miss Harrower’s writing is non-controversial throughout 
the execution is a bit uneven. She has rightly assumed that persons making 
their first contact with psychology are less concerned with inner domesti 
disputes than with learning about positive new phenomena or achievements 
Her use of the irregular blue circle (which becomes symmetrically round in 
the yellowish after-image) to demonstrate “organizing factors” in the living 
system is a pedagogical coup of the first magnitude. But the last chapter on 
the history of experimental psychology adds little to the value of the book 
A discussion of personality or social processes would more effectively have 
rounded out the task which the author originally set herself. 

Grorce W. HarTMAnn 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


oF ApnorMAL PsycHotocy. By Raleigh M. Drake. New York 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1936. Pp. 136. 

In this Outline Drake points out the difficulties in defining abnormal psy 
chology, but he takes the field to include the genius as well as the mentall\ 
disordered and the mentally defective. Complexes, for him, include norma! 
sentiments (6). His statements would lead the unguided student to accept 
as established Kretschmer’s “types”; Freud’s “stages of erotic development”; 
Freudian “sublimation” and “transference” (4, 8, 9, 127). An emotion he 
defines as “an experience caused by the cognition of an emergency situation, 
and sensations from free nerve endings in the viscera activated by glandula: 
and other organic changes resulting from incipient or strong approaching or 
withdrawal responses” (59). Psychotherapy is “the treatment of mental dis 
orders, psychological healing” (123). For the “organic viewpoint” he present 
“ psychopathological” as one synonym (1). It is not clear whether or not he 
misconceives Prince’s conception of coconscious (35). 

But while there are thus what some would call imperfections for the 
unguided student, the student with some perspective will find this little manual 
very up-to-date, inclusive, and clear; useful for review and for reference. 

W. S. Tayror. 


Smith College. 
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